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A Strange Adbenture and its Sequel. 


D you ever see a more 
picturesque spot than 
this, Houstan ?”’ queried 
Dr. Blake of his friend, 
as the two stood side by 
side on the edge of a 
precipice in the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Above them crag up- 
on crag of cold glisten- 
ing rock rose sternly, 
grandly, as though to 
touch, if possible, the 
blue arch of heaven. 

Beneath them yawned a deep chasm with 
a wealth of trailing vines, mosses, cedar 
and fir trees, and shrubbery of almost 
abnormal growth, while here and there 
jutting rocks could be seen, and at the 
bottom of the abyss a dark, treacherous 
stream rushed madly on, dashing itself 
over a ledge of rock many feet high, and 
forming a magnificent waterfall, whose 
angry voice was heard throughout the 
canyon. 

Mark Houstan was apparently in no 
haste to answer his friend’s question, for 
some time elapsed before he seemed 
aware that he had been addressed, and 
when he did speak, he only said, ‘‘Beg 
pardon, what were you just saying, 
Blake?’’ and the latter looked at him, 
a smile lurking about his lips’ as he said, 
‘IT merely asked ‘if you had ever seen 
anything more picturesque than this bit 
of scenery,’ but you were away up in the 
clouds, possibly thinking of the lawsuit 
coming on next term, but more likely of 
the charming Lillian Lyle.” 

A shade of annoyance broke over Hou- 


stan’s dark, handsome face as his friend 
continued to banter. 

To him, the beautiful scene surround- 
ing them was not to be lightly spoken of, 
and he stood there with uncovered head, 
as if in the presence of something sacred, 
something not to be discussed in the 
stereotyped manner common with tourists. 

He was destined to be disturbed, how- 
ever, for his friend went on, ‘ Isn’t that 
the roof of a log cabin which we can see 
on yonder ledge? I’ll wager my last dol- 
lar it is. Ah, now we shall have some- 
thing savoring of romance, for who would 
live in such a lonely spot, unless to hide 
himself or some secret, from the world ! 
Come, old fellow, let’s investigate. You 
have dreamed long enough, and can come 
here another day and get your fill of na- 
ture’s beauties, with a soulless chap, such 
as I, along to bother you. Oh, you 
needn’t try to do the polite thing, and 
say, ‘I’m not a nuisance,’ for 1 know 
better !’’ 

Houstan turned his eyes reluctantly 
from the scene before him, but at the 
same time gave his companion a winning 
smile—one which few could resist, and 
which amply repaid Dr. Blake—for the 
seeming indifference his friend had shown 
in his last words, and said, ‘‘All right, old 
boy, go ahead, and I’ll follow you on this 
wild goose-chase, as I’ve often done be- 
fore, and I daresay shall again.’’ 

‘No reflections, sir, on my past, pre- 
sent or future conduct, please,”’ replied 
Dr. Blake. 

‘¢There is some mystery connected 
with that cottage, or I’m very much mis- 
taken, and as we are probably the first 
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travelers to molest this lonely spot, ours’ 
be the glory if we strike something thrill- 
ing, something weird and uncanny,” 
and, with a melo-dramatic gesture, the 
young man began the ascent of the steep 
and rugged way which led to the half- 
hidden cottage on the heights above. 
Houstan followed more leisurely, stop- 
ping frequently to drink in the wild 
scene about him, or to look a trifle appre- 
hensively at the dark and threatening 
clouds, now far distant, but which be- 
tokened an approaching storm. Thus it 
was that his friend far outstripped him, 
and stood waiting at the top of the ledge, 
triumphintly waving his hat in the 
air, and beckoning eagerly for him to 
hasten. 

Soon both stood gazing with some little 
curiosity at the tiny rustic abode a few 
rods distant, surrounded by trees, only a 
small clearing having been made about 
it. Everything was hushed and still, 
save for the distant murmur of the falls. 
As no signs of life were visible, the two 
felt emboldened to go nearer. and ex- 
amine the little structure more closely ; 
but as they stepped forward, a low, 
angry growl was heard in the direction 
of the cottage, and immediately a huge 
mastiff bounded forth and crouched 
threateningly before them, showing his 
teeth ina way not pleasant to behold, 
and uttering low, ominous growls which 
did not impress the tourists as the sweet- 
est sounds they had ever heard. 

Moreover, just at this moment, the 
rain began to fall, accompanied by fierce 
gusts of .wind, while the loud peals of 
thunder seemed frightfully near. 

The doctor turned, and looked at his 
companion with a comical blending of 
helplessness and disgust pictured on his 
face. Then Houstan spoke, ‘‘ Not ex- 
actly an amusing or wholly comfortable 
situation, doctor, but thoroughly ro- 
mantic, is it not?’’ 

‘*Quite enough so to suit me,”’ re- 
plied the chop-fallen doctor, shiver- 
ing, as a cold stream of water trickled 
down his back; ‘‘but get into that 
cabin we must, for we haven’t seen the 
worst of this storm by any means, and 
must have shelter. What do you say 
to giving the infernal dog there a dose of 
cold lead?”’ 


‘*No,’”’ said Houstan, ‘‘ we will avoid 
that if possible; the brute is a noble 
one and only defending his master’s 
property. See, he is sleek and well 
cared for. We will try a little ruse; fire 
off your revolver, and see if that won’t 
bring some response from the cabin. 1’m 
sure it is inhabited, for I distinctly saw 
some one moving about in there, and if I 
am right, and the dog is a pet, whoever 
is there will call him in, or come out to 
see if he is injured.’”’ Acting upon this 
wise suggestion the doc‘or fired, stepping 
back cautiously in order not to encroach 
upon what the dog evidently considered 
his territory. ‘A brilliant suggestion 
that, my friend,’’ whispered the doctor, 
as the door of the cottage was opened, 
and the form of a young girl appeared for 
a moment, while her clear, strong voice 
called sternly, ‘‘ Rex, come here, sir!” 
The animal obeyed instantly, and she 
quickly drew him inside. As she did so, 
Houstan observed that the hand she put 
upon his collar was white and shapely. 
The door closed quickly, and they heard 
heavy bolts pushed into place. By this 
time the storm was at its height. The 
rain poured in torrents, the vivid flashes 
of lightning played almost incessantly, 
accompanied by terrific bursts of thunder 
that seemed to shake the very mountains 
themselves. Even in this unpleasant 
state of affairs, Dr. Blake found breath 
to gasp, ‘‘Zounds, old man, did you see 
that girl’s face! Sweet as a marigold,’’— 
taking the name of the first flower which 
came into his mind, for the doctor could 
never be poetical, try as he would. 
‘«She saw us, too; wonder if she has not 
a spark of pity in her soul for two 
drenched wanderers like us? Anyway, 
I’m determined to test her.”” Then he 
rushed forward, followed closely by his 
friend. The doctor knocked thrice be- 
fore any reply was made. Then a low 
voice said, ‘‘ Who is there?”’ 

‘«Two travelers who have wandered 
far from camp, and would ask shelter 
of you from the storm,”’ replied the doc- 
tor. 

They heard the bolts withdraw, and then 
the door was opened by the same young 
girl whom they had previously seen, who 
said, ‘* You are welcome to rest here until 
the storm is over.”’ 
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‘‘ Thank you,’’ said Houstan ina deep, 
rich voice, ‘‘ We will prove worthy of 
your kindness and trust.”’ 

A bright fire was blazing on a narrow, 
rough stone hearth, and to this the girl 
led them. She left the room for a time, 
but soon returned, followed by a middle- 
aged colored woman, who carried two 
cups of steaming coffee, which she de- 
posited on a little stand the young girl 
had drawn up to the fire. Then she 
withdrew, but not until she had closely 
and anxiously scanned the faces of the 
strangers, given a little satisfied nod, say- 
ing under her breath, ‘‘ Dem’s quality, 
sho nuff ; am dat all yer wants, Honey?”’ 

‘‘Yes, thank you, Dinah,’’ was 
the reply; then turning to the travelers, 
«Will you not drink this coffee; you 
must be chilled by your exposure to the 
storm ?”’ 

Both gentlemen expressed their ap- 
preciation of this kind act, the doctor 
in his warm hearted and impulsive way, 
Houstan more quietly, but none the less 
courteously. The doctor, happening to 
look at his friend just then, observed that 
he was very pale, seeming unlike himself, 
and watching their fair hostess closely. It 
was not strange that Houstan allowed his 
gaze to rest there, however, for she was 
a most pleasing object to behold. Her 
eyes were large, soft, and brown, and 
lighted up a sweet, girlish face. Her 
complexion was clear, but devoid of color. 
Her hair, glossy and brown, was coiled 
2 a simple knot at the back of her shapely 

ead. 

In the meantime the doctor had 
engaged her in conversation, telling of 
the camping party down the mountain 
side, and of how he and his friend had 
strayed farther than they first intended, 
and were overtaken by the storm. To 
all of which the girl listened eagerly, 
and occasionally uttered some pleasant 
remark; but ventured nothing that gave 
the least clue to her own history or iden- 
tity, or as to why she was buried in this 
dreary spot. 

It was a pretty sight, the low, but 
scrupulously neat room, with but few 
adornments, yet having an air of com- 
fort, which was imparted by the few 
choice books on the table, and by the 
genial fire, which ever bestows comfort 
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and even luxury to the barest abode, and 
which lighted up the faces of the three 
who gathered about it. The girl sat a 
little apart from them ina high-backed 
chair. Her hands were folded in her lap, 
and she looked, Houstan thought to him- 
self, ‘‘As if she had just stepped out of 
some old picture.’? What she thought of 
her guests could not be determined ; but 
that it gave her pleasure to hear of the out- 
side world was quite evident, and, surely, 
the most fastidious of girls could not com- 
plain of guests like hers. The doctor, a 
tall, well-formed man, with frank, engaging 
blue eyes, fine features, light brown hair, 
and whiskers after the most approved 
style, was the very opposite in appearance 
of his friend Houstan, who was also tall 
and broad-shouldered ; but whose eyes 
were grave and dark, save as he smiled, 
when they lighted up brilliantly. His 
features were of a Greek cast, his brow 
intellectual, chin firm and resolute, and 
as he sat there he wondered to himself, 
‘‘If this innocent, unsophisticated girl 
would not give some clue as to the reason 
for her inhabiting such a dreary spot ; ”’ 
but, though not a word of hers escaped 
him, nothing left her fair lips but the 
usual common-places. The tempest raged 
so fiercely at times, that she shuddered 
and drew closer to the fire,and once Dr. 
Blake said, ‘‘ This is a frightful storm; do 
you have such here often ?”’ 

‘¢ Very often,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ and I 
seem not to grow accustomed to them ; 
each one fills me with fresh apprehension 
and fear.’ 

All things have an end, and so did this 
chance interview. The storm ceased, the 
sun shone out brightly again, and the two 
gentlemen felt they had no excuse for 
longer continuing their stay. Therefore, 
with heartily expressed thanks for the 
courtesy shown them, and the hope that 
they might sometime be able to confer a 
favor upon their fair hostess, they took their 
departure, going rapidly down the steep 
mountain side, not knowing that the girl 
stood by the little window, watching 
them, ’till they were almost out of sight, 
and then, with asigh, went toa tiny room 
at the back of the house where she bent 
low over a couch, upon which a sick man 
was tossing wearily. ‘‘ Dear father,’’ said 
the girl, ‘* All is well. and you are safe, 
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believe me, as safe as you thought your- 
self to be yesterday. The gentlemen be- 
longed to a camping party, far down the 
mountain, and will never come here 
again. ’Tis only a gay party of young 
ladies and gentlemen, who can have no 
interest in us, so try and compose your- 
self and sleep.” 


CHAPTER II. 


It was indeed a gay camping party, to 
which Mark Houstan and Dr. Blake be- 
longed, and the novelty of the situation, 
the wild, weird aspect of everything sur- 
rounding them, the knowledge that there 
were—so far as known—the first camping 
party that ever ventured thus far into the 
mountains, and invaded its sacred pre- 
cincts, added to the enjoyment of the 
pleasure seekers. There were ten of the 
young people, beside Mr. Lyle, a portly 
gentleman of fifty, and his widowed sister, 
Mrs. Bradstreet, a charming woman of 
perhaps thirty-five, also a guide, a good 
cook, and two ladies’ maids who had been 
brought to this wild scene, for what 


earthly purpose, no one knew, since they 
were always in the way, and as Gem, the 
cook, said, ‘‘ Were a deal more skeery 
than their mistresses, and could not climb 


a mountain to save their necks.’”’ They 
went about picking up the stray hairpins, 
and handkerchiefs dropped by the la- 
dies; for, indeed, there was little else to 
look after, the luggage of the party hav- 
ing been left at a hotel far distant. Here, 
all sported to their hearts content, in loose 
flannel suits, broad-brimmed hats, and 
heavy, common-sense canvas shoes. A 
dreary outlook for the maids, and this, 
their very countenances betrayed ; for, as 
one said to the other, ‘‘ It is so different 
from Newport.”’ 

The party came from Boston, that 
staid, wholly respectable patrician city of 
our forefathers. How the sacred hairs of 
those venerable fathers would have risen 
straight and stiff upon their ancient skulls, 
could they have seen their young and 
frisky descendants making very hoodlums 
of themselves around the camp-fire at 
night, or wandering over rock and glen, 
giving vent to bursts of merry song and 
loud hurrahs which the echoes caught up 
far and near. Fortunately those good and 
pious souls had long since left this wicked 
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world, and could not be tortured by this 
exhibition of levity, and outpouring of 
animal spirits. The belle of the camp 
was Lillian Lyle, daughter of the fine. 
looking man, who gave dignity to the 
party without being in the leasta damper 
upon the occasion.. She was his only 
child, and idolized by him and her aunt, 
who thought her slightest wish law. In 
her fertile brain, had originated the idea 
of a trip among the rockies. ‘* It would 
be,’’ she declared, ‘‘so much nicer than 
Saratoga or Newport, and one would not 
have to give a thought to dress, or con- 
ventionalities. Oh, if papa would only 
say ‘yes’ !’’ which, of course, he did, 
and accompanied her thither, as was his 
invariable custom. It took but little time 
for the young lady to see her intimate 
friends, lay the matter before them, and 
gain their enthusiastic consent to go. 

And here they were, as jolly and good- 
natured a crowd as ever one saw, putting 
up cheerfully and laughingly with the 
discomforts which will always arise in such 
a place, and enjoying every day to the 
fullest extent. 

Of books they had a goodly store for 
rainy days, and if one couldn’t have the 
morning paper he certainly had some- 
thing quite as much to the point, namely, 
the freshest and daintiest of brook trout, 
cooked to perfection by Gem, to say 
nothing of venison, small game, and 
sparkling water from the gushing moun- 
tain springs. 

Amidst all this enjoyment Lillian Lyle 
reigned a very queen; admired and loved 
by all, for her’s was a nature so sweet, s0 
free from a thought of ill-will or jealousy, 
that all who came beneath her sunny influ- 
ence were in some way made better by it. 
Women emulated her, while men gave 
her their entire respect, admiration, and 
oftentimes something deeper, but the lat- 
ter feeling they had to bury deep in their 
breasts, the little lady not being over 
much given to sentiment. She abomi- 
nated @ scene, which was her expressive 
interpretation of a declaration of love. 
To be sure, she had shown a little favor to 
Mark Houstan, but she had known him 
from childhood, and he was a favorite 
with her father, so what more natural ? 

Dr. Blake, also, was a true knight of 
her’s, and now as the two gentlemen came 
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in sight of the camp, she was the first to 
see them, and waved her handkerchief 
gaily, from the entrance of the tent, 
where she stood. 

As the two drew near, she called out: 
Oh, you prodigals, give an account of 
yourselves! ’? and several other young la- 
dies joined them, taking up the refrain, 
so the two were soon surrounded by a 
bevy of fair ones. ‘‘ We have wondered, 
and wondered, why you did not come 
back to dinner,’’ said Mrs. Bradstreet, 
‘cand had great fears for you during the 
storm.’’ ‘The truants managed skilfully 
to answer the fire of questions which fol- 
lowed, without mentioning the episode at 
the cottage. On the way they had 
agreed to say nothing of it, feeling in- 
stinctively that the girl who had sheltered 
them would desire this. But neither of 
them forgot her, nor ceased to wonder 
why she was hidden from the world in 
that wild secluded spot. 

‘¢ The tramp over the mountains seems 
to have used you up Houstan,’’ said 


one after another of his friends that 
night as they were preparing for rest. 
Usually he was the life of the party in his 


own, quiet, humerous wzy ; but to-night 
he was abstracted, and Se emed Tittle in- 
clined for the chat the masculines’ always 
indulged in, oyer theit ‘cigars before’ re: 
tiring. Assooh as he cortveniently could, 
he left the others, and ‘‘ turned in,’ ’ but 
he could not sleep; when alone he mut- 
tered to himself, ‘‘I have surely found 
her, but cannot determine what steps to 
take next. Oh, that I knew how the dis- 
closures would affect my darling. Will 
it bring her joy or sorrow ?”’ 

Mark Houstan was born and bred 
in Boston. He belonged to one of 
the old, blue blooded families, had an 
ample fortune, and was looked upon 
as a rising young lawyer. He was a 
Harvard man, and had graduated from 
that oldest of American institutions with 
honor. 

Two years ago Lillian Lyle had made 
her début in the élite circles of Boston, 
being then but a girl of eighteen, and 
Houstan—who had been _heart-proof 
against all the witcheries of charming girl- 
hood, and machinations of scheming ma- 
mas—found i in her his ideal woman. He 
had been very devoted at her shrine ever 
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since, but had not as yet offered himself 
upon the altar of love. 

When the episode on the mountain 
occurred, immediately a transformation 
took place in Houstan. While always 
courteous to everyone, he seemed to pre- 
fer being alone, and to the doctor’s dis- 
may began to take solitary rambles, and 
to absent himself frequently, from the 
rest of the party. 

‘¢ Why is this so?’’ queried the doc- 
tor, ‘‘Can my friend have taken any 
fancy to that pretty mountain girl? Surely 
it looks that way, and now that the doc- 
tor thought of it, Houstan had been less 
attentive to Miss Lyle of late than form- 
erly. Asa result, Dr. Blake doubled his 
attentions to Miss Lyle, in order that 
she might not feel so keenly the neglect 
of his friend. 

The conduct of Mark Houstan, caused 
remarks, however, and many _ were 
the queries as to whether the charm- 
ing Lillian had refused him and 
sent him away to heal his broken heart 
as best he could, or if it was a voluntary 
exile. 

The young lady in question was the 
same as ever, and apparently did not miss 
him in the least. She was, if anything, 
midte’ prilliant than ever, and the life of 
the party. , 

‘ Mark was usually with them evenings, 
as they all sat about the huge camp-fire 
telling the most thrilling, blood-curdling 
tales they could think of, or regaled by 
their guide, an old hunter, who could tell 
endless bear and rattle-snake stories, and 
recount startling adventures that had 
happened in that very locality, in the 
years gone by. 

It was the day following one of these 
fire-light councils, when Houstan had 
been unusually silent, that he announced 
to the doctor his intention of going ona 
tramp ostensibly for hunting. 

‘¢ Why not go with the rest of the party 
then?’’ asked his friend ; ‘* three,of the 
fellows are going.’ 

To which the other replied, ce Wedo 
not like a crowd.” 

‘‘Then why in the name of common 
sense did you join the party at all? You 
might better have stayed i~ the city 
than to come here and turn your back 
upon us,’’ said Dr. Blake, impatiently. 
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To his surprise, instead of a cold, 
haughty reply, Houston answered earn 
estly, ‘‘I know I seem rude, Blake, 
but this day shall finish my solitary ram- 
bles, and I’ll be one of you again, so 
curb your impatience, my dear old boy, 
and see if I do not keep my word, ”’ this 
with that winning smile which never 
failed toconquer even a more obdurate be- 
ing than Dr. Blake, who had now cooled 
off a little and felt somewhat ashamed of 
his late outburst. 

‘‘Very well, go ahead and get done 
with it,” the doctor said, good naturedly, 
and went in quest of Lillian to see what 
her plans were for the day, as he was not 
to make one of the hunting party. 

Miss Lyle informed him that she was 
going to the falls to enjoy the charming 
scene alone. ‘‘ Just one of my freaks 
you know,”’ she said, looking up at him 
archly ;’’ and you must not let it reach 


pipa’s ears, for then I would have to take 
half a dozen brave knights to protect 
me.”’ 

‘« Miss Lyle,’’ said the doctor, earnest- 
ly, ‘‘ you must not goalone; the distance 
is great, the path perilous, to say nothing 


of danger from reptile or beast. Believe 
me, when I say it is unsafe, not only for 
you, but even in a man’s case; it is bet: 
ter to have a ‘companion along; two 
heads are better than one in such emert- 
gencies as are apt to arise in these re- 
gions. Let me beg of you to take the 
guide, Pete, or else allow your humble 
servant to accompany you.”’ 

Lilian made him a mocking little bow, 
saying, ‘* You have plead worthily, Sir 
Knight, and I am inclined to grant your 
request ; but first you must promise abso- 
lute obedience.”’ 

‘*T promise; witness my fealty upon 
bended knee, O Queen,’’ gallantly re- 
plied the doctor, as he dropped upon one 
knee, with a look of mock solemnity 
upon his face; whereupon the others 
about the camp came flocking up to 
see what the fun was about, and Lillian 
laughingly explained that the doctor was 
to be her knight for that day, and had 
just taken the oath of office. 

An hour later, the doctor and Lillian 
coul 1 be seen starting for the falls. He 
carried her sketching materials and a 
snall basket of provisions, while she 


walked by his side, her mountain stick 


in hand, which just now, not being need- 


ed by the exigencies of the case, she 
flourished in the air, to the imminent 
danger of the unwary who might venture 
too near. 

Her broad-brimmed straw hat was set 
back carelessly on her head, exposing to 
view her sunny bangs and sparkling, ani- 
mated face. Roses bloomed in her cheeks, 
and her step was firm and _ vigorous. 
Surely, if she felt Houstan’s change in 
demeanor toward her, it had no outward 
effect, thought the doctor, as he noted 
the girl’s elastic step and buoyant spirits; 
and there came into his mind a lurking 
ray of hope that he might in time be 
able to fill Houstan’s place in her heart. 

That she had and did still favor his 
friend, the doctor did not doubt; but, 
should Houstan prove fickle, might she 
not, in some far-away happy day, turn to 
him? 

He began to think his friend had not 
been so foolish, after all, in fancying that 
little mountain girl. She really was very 
pretty, and so Aétite and child-like; but 
Houstan’s family would never be satisfied 
unless ske could trage her pedigree back 
to the Mayflower. ‘These thoughts flashed 
quickly through his mind as they climbed 
the’rocks; but atthe same time he kept 
up his share of the conversation, and 
carefully selected the best places for Lil- 
lian to step. He was surprised to see 
how easily she climbed, and how little 
wearied she grew. He finally spoke of 
this to her, and she replied : 

‘©Oh, you ‘ lords of creation’ think all 
women must be treated as hot-house ex- 
otics and tended with extreme care; 
while, if you really knew it, we can bear 
exp sure and hardship as well as men.” 

Just as the doctor was about to reply 
they came in sight of the cataract, and 
the subject was dropped for the time. 

Lillian declared that ‘‘this was the 
very spot to stop and rest awhile, and 
sketch,’’ so the doctor, obedient knight 
that he was, found a moss-grown seat for 
the eager young artist, and, after having 
arranged for her comfort, lounged about, 
enjoying himself after the usual male 
fashion, with his cigar and the perusal of 
a small medical pamphlet which he took 
from his pocket, occasionally glancing 
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at Lillian, and thinking to himself ‘‘ what 
a fine specimen of womanhood she repre- 
sented.’’ 

After an hour spent in this way she de- 
cided to sketch the view from above the 
falls, and that they would take their 
luncheon there. Now this took them to 
the very spot where could be seen the 
little cottage on the height above, and 
the doctor wondered what he should say 
if Miss Lyle made the discovery—as un- 
doubtedly she would—with those keen, 
beauty-loving eyes of hers. No sooner 
was she seated than she glanced up and 
saw the cabin. In an instant she was all 
excitement. 

‘Look ! look! on that ledge above us; 
alog house, probably the home of some 
hunter, or perhaps occupied by some 
travelers who, like ourselves, are seeking 
seclusion from the busy world for a time. 
Ido hope some hunter lives there with 
his dogs, for it would be such fun to pay 
him a visit and get him to spinning 
mountain yarns. When we have had our 
lunch, let us investigate, and I will make 
a sketch of the cottage and its surround- 
in ‘he 

Dr. Blake knew her well enough not 
to offer any objections to this plan, and 
thought to himself ‘‘that the pretty girl 
up yonder might be very glad to see 
some one of her own sex and age. It 
must be deucedly lonesome for her with 
that old darkey servant, and only her 
books for company,”’ and he fell to won- 
dering for the hundredth time, ‘‘if the 
servant was all the friend she had, or if 
others lived there also?’’ 

He answered, ‘‘I quite approve of the 
proposed plan, especially the allusion to 
lunch, for I’m abominably hungry,” 
hearing which, Miss Lillian smiled sweet- 
ly, and said, 

‘Your pangs shall be immediately ap- 
peased. I knewI should gain your ap- 
proval of anything I might propose, pro- 
vided it was to take place after, rather 
than before, we had lunched. I am just 
worldly enough to know that the way to 
a man’s heart is through his stomach.” 

Soon they were. seated comfortably, 
with a natural table of rock before them, 
upon which Miss Lyle had arranged their 
luncheon in a very tempting manner. As 
the viands rapidly disappeared they dis- 


cussed the probability of the log 
cabin being inhabited. The doctor, 
not intending to disclose his previous . 
knowledge of the place, assumed an 
air of lively interest, and made all sorts 
of wild suggestions as to the inhabitants, 
none of which moved his fair listener one 
whit from her fixed determination to - 
see and know for herself, and before very 
much time had elapsed they were again 
climbing the mountains, with Miss Lyle 
in advance. 

It was a whim of her’s to be the first 
one to meet the occupants—if there were 
any—of the cottage. 

The doctor followed her, nothing loath 
to look again upon the pretty scene of one 
week ago, and wondering to himself, if 
they would not find Houstan there. “A 
pretty mess that would be,’’ he said to 
himself, ‘‘ but Miss Lyle is equal to any 
emergency, and it may cure my friend of 
these freaks which have taken possession 
of him. Anyway,no backing out now with 
yonder determined damsel ahead and 
waiting impatiently for him to hasten.’’ 

When he had reached her side, she 
spoke ; ‘‘ Doctor, I wish to investigate 
for myself, and shall try my powers of 
persuasion in getting a glass of water. If 
I am attacked by anything dreadful, you 
will be within easy call, while if you were 
with me we might not gain admission 
easily ; a weary, unprotected mortal such 
as I shall appear to be, will appeal to the 
sympathies you know,”’ and with a decis- 
ive nod of the head, the young lady walk- 
ed away toward the cabin, leaving the 
doctor no choice but to remain where he 
was. He watched her as she tapped on 
the door, and saw his fair entertainer of a 
few days ago open it. He heard Miss 
Lyle’s fresh, girlish voice as she said, ‘I 
have come a long distance, am very weary 
and if not too much trouble would like a 
glass of water and the privilege of resting 
a few moments.’’ He could see and hear 
no more, for the door closed behind the 
two, leaving him an impatient sentinel to 
await the next move—whatever it might 
be—with considerable interest. 


III. 
Try as she would to hide it, Miss Lyle 


was completely taken by surprise to find 
in this wild, forlorn spot, so sweet and 
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charming a sight as met her gaze when 
the door opened. 

Had she been less schooled in the ways 
of society, she would have shown her 
amazement far more than she did—for 
after a brief silence she recovered her- 
self and made her request. 

‘‘Certainly you are welcome to rest 
as long as you wish,” said the little 
dark-eyed creature with a very wistful 
look at Lillian’s bright face, and giv- 
ing her a seat, she went for some 
water, coming back with a pale, half 
frightened look on her face, as she gave 
the glass to her guest. Lillian’s quick eye 
noticed this, and her heart filled with 
compassion for the poor child— as she 
mentally called her—‘‘ I fear you are not 
well,’’ she said, as she took the glass from 
the girls’ trembling hand. ‘<< Is there 
nothing I can do to help you?” 

The gentle tone in which this wassaid, 
and the look of ready sympathy in Lil- 
lian’s blue eyes seemed to unnerve the 
girl, for she burst into tears sobbing. 
‘¢ No one can help us; even God himself 
seems to have forgotten us.’”’ ‘‘ Hush,”’ 


said Lillian very gently, ‘‘ perhaps He has 


sent me to you at this time, who knows ?”’ 
and saying this, the impulsive, warm 
hearted girl took the little sobbing one in 
her arms, and soothed her as she would a 
child. ‘‘ Let me be your friend she whis- 
pered, ‘* I can see you are sadly in need 
of one, and I, too, long for a real friend. 
Will you not let me try and make your 
life brighter ?”’ 

‘Oh, if I only might! if I only 
might !’’ cried the other. 

‘*Is there anything to prevent it?”’ 
asked Lillian, softly stroking the glossy, 
brown hair. The girl broke away from 
Miss Lyle’s embrace, and looked at her 
steadily for a moment; then she took 
her face in both her hands, as if to gaze 
into Lillian’s very soul. The latter bore 
the scrutiny patiently, looking straight 
into the troubled, questioning brown 
eyes until the girl said: ‘I can trust you ; 
and oh, how I have longed for a friend 
and companion! Will you please tell 
me your name, and something about 
yourself? and then I will tell you all I 
can of my own history.’’ She drew Lil- 
lian to a chair, and seated herself on a 
stool at her feet. Miss Lyle took one of 
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tlie small hands in hers and looked down 
into the eager, upturned face with a 
smile, then said. ‘‘ Mine is a very pro. 
saic little story, but youare welcome to it, 
My name is Lillian Lyle; my mother 
died when I was an infant, and since 
then I have been under the care and sup. 
ervision of my nurse, and during later 
years of my aunt, Mrs. Bradstreet. | 
have the dearest and best of fathers, 
Oh, you should know him. He is so no- 
ble and perfect in every way. We have 
always lived in Boston, and with the ex. 
ception of my school days spent at Vas- 
sar college and a European tour, I have 
been always at home. Just now lama 
lady of leisure, having finished school, 
and next winter I intend to devote whol- 
ly to papa, for he feels that ke has been 
robbed of me long enough, and I propcse 
to learn all the useful things [ can, in or- 
der to be able to supervise his home. 
Aunt Vic is soon to be married, and 
then I must come tothe front. There, 
that’s all about myself, and very stale 
and insignificant it sounds, too.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, no!’’ exclaimed the other. ‘<< Itis 
charming; just what I have longed for 
all my life, but shall never have; what 
seems so commonplace to you would be 
heaven to me—a beautiful home, ador- 
ing friends, and everything else one 
wants.’’ ‘Tears stood in the lovely brown 
eyes, and Lillian almost reproached her- 
self for having given the desired informa- 
tion; but she only said, ‘‘ Now, please 
tell me something of your own life, and 
if, in any way I can brighten your lot, 
or help you, I shall be only too happy,” 
and she pressed the girl’s hand warmly. 

The other thanked her, and then be- 
gan, ‘‘ My name is Eugenie Ellis, and I, 
too, lost my mother in infancy, since 
which time I have had only faithful old 
Dinah with me as a friend, protector and 
servant. She has filled every position 
faithfully ; and during the time I attended 
school in San Francisco, she lived as near 
me as possible, and came regularly to 
see me twice a week. Of my father, I 
have seen but little, until the past year, 
he having been much away. Now he is 
so broken down in health that he is 
obliged to keep his room. We came here 
three months ago hoping the mountain 
air would benefit him; but for painful 
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reasons we have been forced to hide, as 
it were, from every one, and my father 
has grown daily worse, until now he is 
confined to his couch. Oh, believe me, 
this life of seclusion and secrecy is more 
distasteful to me than I can express; but 
for the sake of my only friend and rela- 
tive, my dear father, I must endure it un- 
til the end.”’ 

As she said this a shudder ran through 
her frame. Lillian remained silent, but 
drew the trembling hands closer in her’s 
and pressed them gently. Eugenie con- 
tinued— 

‘‘That my father is guilty of some 
crime I am assured, for he has admitted 
as much tome. He solemnly declared 
‘that it was not murder, but that it was 
of such a,nature that it would always 
overshadow him.’ More than this I do 
not know, nor do I care to know.” 

‘‘A short time ago he offered to 

free me from the life I was leading 
and to place me under the care of a lady 
in San Francisco. I would not entertain 
the thought for a moment. My father 
has always been a sad, stern man, and 
has never shown much affection for me. 
I have tried to believe that he loves me, 
and that his sorrows and errors have 
made him outwardly indifferent, and I 
shall cling to him while his life lasts ; after 
that I know not what will become of 
me.”’ 
‘* Do not let the thought distress you,”’ 
said Lillian ; ‘‘ for I shall take you to my 
own home then, and you will not lack 
for true friends. But why do you speak 
so despairingly of your father’s condi- 
tion? Is he then so very ill?” 

‘*Qh, yes, his cough is terrible; and 
since one week ago he has grown rapidly 
worse. I think he was deeply agitated by 
the knowledge that a camping party was 
so near us. Two gentlemen—from your 
camp no doubt—climbed farther than 
they had intended, and were overtaken 
by a terrific thunder-storm. They asked 
for shelter with us, and I, knowing that 
my father was in his room and could not 
possibly be disturbed by a brief call, 
bade them enter. One was tall and dark; 
the other of about the same height, but 
very fair; and both were so pleasant,’ 
added Eugenie, with a little sigh. 

At this description Lillian could but 
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smile, for she knew, of course, who the 
travelers were. She mentally resolved 
upon a severe course of action to be taken 
on the doctor’s behalf. He ‘shall be 
well punished,’”’ she thought, ‘‘ for his 
secretiveness about this dear, unfortu- 
nate girl,’’ and smiled to think how 
sweet revenge would be. Eugenie saw 


the look and said, ‘‘ Oh, you know them 
I see! Won't you tell me who they are ?”’ 

‘« Certainly ; the fair, merry one is Dr. 
Blake; the other is Mr. Houstan, a law- 
Both are from Boston, and good 
I am very glad you 


yer. 
friends of mine. 
have met them.”’ 

‘‘When I spoke of them to father,” 
Eugenie went on, ‘‘ he became very an- 
gry, and said I had endangered his safety, 
and had no daughterly regard for him. 
In vain I tried to soothe him. He,has 
been nervous and wretched ever since, 
and, if able, would leave here directly ; 
but, alas, he is too weak to even leave 
his couch.”’ 

For a minute Lillian was silent, then 
spoke. ‘‘ Would it not be wise to con- 
sult a physician? Dr. Blake accompa- 
nied me on my ramble this morning, and 
is waiting for me a short distance from 
here. Can you not persuade your father 
to consult him? I can assure you he is 
the soul of honor, and will do all in his 
power to relieve your father, both in 
mind and body.” 

Eugenie brightened visibly. ‘‘I will 
try what I can do,’’ she said ; ‘‘ but I fear 
a refusal.’’ 

She left the room and entered that of 
her father. He was tossing uneasily from 
side to side, and, when he tried to speak, 
a harsh, dry cough interrupted him. 

‘‘Father,” said the girl, timidly ap- 
proaching his bedside, and pushing back 
the heavy iron-grey hair from his brow, 
‘¢you are very ill, and must have help. 
One of the gentlemen who stopped here 
last week is a physician, and is within 
easy call. Pray, let him see you, for if 
you do not have medical attention soon, 
you will die. Oh, for my sake, throw 
aside your fears and make the trial !’’ 

‘¢ For your sake,’”’ said he sternly, ‘‘ it 
were better that I die. Doubtless these 
new-found friends would assist you in 
finding a home, and then you would be 
free from this cursed life.’’ 
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‘* Don’t, father, don’t speak so!”’ she 
cried. ‘‘ What have I done to merit it? 
Have I not been faithful to you, and 
tender, as a daughter should? ”’ 

** Child, you have been all this, and 
more ; but it only adds to the bitterness 
in my cup, that one whom I have injured 
should be my only blessing.’’ 

‘* Thank God for those words,’’ said 
Eugenie. ‘‘ You have called me your only 
blessing. That is the only commendation 
I have ever received from your lips. But 
about the doctor, father, will you not let 
me ask him in? ’’¢ 

‘*How came ycu to know he was a 
physician ?’’ he asked, suspiciously. 

‘*A young lady from the camp, who 
stopped here and asked for a glass of 
water, told me of him,’ she replied, 
trembling lest this should displease him— 
which it did. 

‘* Foolish girl,’’ he exclaimed, half 
rising from his pillow, ‘‘ would you be- 
tray me to these strangers? Will you 
never understand the danger I am in?” 

‘* Forgive me, father, I only thought to 
disarm suspicion by being open and 
frank, and I could hardly refuse the kind- 
ness asked of me.’’ 

‘‘Well, well,” he said, impatiently, 
‘¢what is done cannot be undone, and if 
it will be any comfort to you, bring in 
your doctor.” 

After this effort the sick man fell back 
exhausted, coughing violently, and a 
crimson stream of blood, issued from his 
pallid lips. Greatly alarmed, Eugenie 
called Dinah to her father’s assistance, 
while she went to Lillian, saying, ‘‘ Please 
go quickly and bring your friend, for my 
father is worse, and must have immediate 
help.” 

Lillian stepped to the door, and sig- 
naled to the doctor. Hecame swiftly up 
the path, and joined her. She briefly 
explained to him the situation, and they 
went into the cabin. Eugenie met the 
doctor’s kindly, sympathetic glance with 
one full of appeal. She led the way to 
her father’s rdom, and Lillian was left 
alone. She took up a book and tried to 
read, but could not. Somehow the at- 
mosphere of this place affected her 
strangely. She felt as if on the eve of 
some great crisis, and could not account 
for the varied and strange emotions which 
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agitated her. She had sat thus but a few 
moments when the doctor came in quick. 
ly. ‘* Miss Lyle,”’ he said, ‘‘ the patient 
is bleeding from the lungs, and his 
daughter has fainted from exhaustion and 
fright. Will you come and care for her? 
I need Dinah’s help in the sick-room, and 
there is no one else to call upon.”’ 

** You may rely on me, doctor, to doall 
in my power,’’ she said, as she followed 
him through the short, narrow passage. 
way, leading to the rear of the cabin. 

They entered the close,darkened room. 
Eugenie was lying on the lounge ina 
deadly swoon, and upon the bed lay her 
father, a ghastly sight. In the hurried 
glance she gave him, Lillian was puzzled 
by a resemblance in his features to some 
one she had seen. Even in that pallid, 
reduced state, he was yet a fine-looking 
man; with finely-moulded features and 
piercing dark eyes, which now seemed as 
if set in death. 

He apparently knew nothing of what 
was taking place about him, not even 
seeming to hear Dinah’s loud and fervent 
ejaculations as she moved briskly about, 
‘« De Lord bress us, and temper de wind 
to de shorn lamb,”’’ she exclaimed, glanc- 
ing compassionately upon her idolized 
young mistress. 

Miss Lyle bent over the prostrate girl, 
lifted her in her strong, young arms, 
and administered the simple restoratives 
the doctor had prepared. Slowly she 
came back to consciousness, and, with 
Miss Lyle’s assistance, was able to walk 
from the room; the doctor first as- 
sured her, she could do nothing for her 
father. 

He was secretly glad to have her go, 
for he fancied her presence had a detri- 
mental effect upon his patient. He had 
checked the hemorrhage, but the man lay 
there weak and faintly breathing. ‘If I 
could only get him out of this close room 
into the open air awhile,’’ said the doctor 
to Lillian, as she came to the door to see 
if she could render any assistance. 

‘*Would you like to move him? If so, 
I will help you,’’ she replied. ‘No, do 
not smile, doctor, for I am stronger than 
you think, and he is so emaciated,” 
glancing pityingly at Mr. Ellis, who lay 
with closed eyes, very white and still. 
‘¢ Dinah, too, will be of great assistance. 
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Shall I stay with your patient while you 
choose some suitable place to remove him 
to?’’ 2 

‘‘If you please,” he said, ‘‘for it is 
torture for him here, and certain death 
in any event. The only thing we can do 
is to make him as comfortable as possible, 
and prolong his life a few hours.’’ 

‘¢Oh!’’ exclaimed Miss Lyle, ‘‘ Is it 
so near as that? Iam sure his daughter 
does not dream it is so near.”’ 

‘Poor child,’’ said the doctor, and 
hastened outside. He chose a spot not 
far from the house where the sun had 
shone brightly all day, but was now ob- 
scured by the stately pines growing near. 

The doctor looked at his watch. ‘‘ He 
can stay here with perfect safety for two 
hours, and then, if still living, we will 
move him into the front room where 
there is better air than in his present 
chamber,’’ he said to himself, and hurried 
back to move his patient. 

‘¢ Miss Lyle,’’ he said, ‘* Will you in- 
form the young lady of my intentions, 


and tell her, that her father can at best, , 


live but a few hours ?”’ 

For a moment Lillian hesitated, then 
replied quietly: ‘‘I will, but it will be a 
painful task, doctor.”’ 

‘If you shrink from it, I will do it 
myself ;’’ he said kindly, ‘‘but I think 
you can do it better than I.”’ 

She went directly to Eugenie, who was 
lying on an improvised couch, looking 
very pale and troubled. ‘‘Dear Miss 
Lyle,’’ she said, ‘‘how much trouble we 
are giving you; howcan I ever repay you 
for your goodness ?”’ 

‘By being very brave, and bearing the 
loss of your father, should he be taken 
from you, with patience, remembering 
that in that event, you will not be home- 
less, but will come to me and be my sis- 
tee,” 

Eugenie gave astart at these words. 
‘‘Tell me,’’ she said, ‘‘will my father 
die? Has the doctor said there is no 
hope? Oh, it cannot be!”’ and she burst 
into tears. 

Tenderly, Lillian told her the worst, 
accompanying her-words with sundry 
little feminine pats and caresses, to which 
poor Eugenie had long been a stranger, 
and which were very grateful to her. 

As soon as she was somewhat calmer, 


Lillian said: ‘* Now, I must leave you, 
and render what help I can in removing 
your father.” 

As she spoke, a tall form darkened the 
doorway, and turning to meet, as she 
supposed, the doctor, Lillian was amazed 
to see Mark Houstan standing there, hat 
in hand, about to speak. Evidently the 
surprise of seeing her was great, for he 
remained silent, looking at her as if she 
had appeared from another world. Then, 
with evident effort, he said: 

‘‘I beg pardon, Miss Lyle, for my 
seeming stupidity in staring at you, as if 
you were a disembodied spirit; but to 
find you here—so far from camp—took me 
completely off my guard.” 

‘*No apologies are necessary,”’ she re- 
plied. ‘*Come in, Mr. Houstan, as you 
were intending todo. Miss Ellis is far 
from well, and is taking needed rest} but, 
I am sure, will gladly welcome you,” and 
as she said this, Lillian seated him by 
Eugenie, saying, ‘‘ You need no introduc- 
tion to each other, I know.”’ 

Eugenie gave him a mournful smile, 
and put out one little hand, which Mark 
took reverently in his, saying, ‘‘ He re- 
gretted finding her so indisposed.”’ 

Lillian went for Dr. Blake saying, 
‘¢ Mr. Houstan has by some strange coinci- 
dence happened here, and is with Miss 
Ellis, doubtless you can command him 
if you desire. I did not make your 
presence known thinking best to see you 
first.’’ 

‘¢ Very prudent of you Miss Lyle, how- 
ever, Houstan can be trusted, and he 
couldn’t have come in a more opportune 
time than this. Will you ask him to 
step here please, he can be of the greatest 
assistance to me.”’ 

When Lillian returned to the little 
sitting-room, she saw, what under other 
circumstances, would have seemed to her 
a very pretty picture. Miss Ellis was 
still reclining, while Houstan sat by her 
side, a deeply manly interest depicted on 
his face, as he listened to his fair com- 
panion’s words. Lillian noted too, the 
pretty pink flush on Miss Ellis’ cheek. 
Her own paled a little as she saw all this, 
and thought to herself, ‘‘ This explains 
Mark’s strange conduct towards us all, 
and me in particular. He saw this lovely 
little creature, and was captivated by 
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her beauty and goodness as he might well 
have been, what seems strange to me is, 
that he has not been here again until to- 
day. Why should he not have called 
often, unless possibly she desired him not 
to do so on her father’s account.’’ She 
had no time for further cogitation, and 
stepped quickly forward, Houstan rising 
as she did so, and offering her his chair. 
She thanked him and said, ‘I will rest 
after awhile,’but just now we are needed, 
Mr. Houstan. Dr. Blake is with Mr. 
Ellis, and desires you tocome to him im- 
mediately.”’ 

A look of surprise was all that be- 
tokened Houstan’s amazement at hearing 
of his friends’s near proximity. ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly, I will goto him,” he said, and 
added in a low voice, ‘‘ Let me beg of 
you to stay here and rest. You look pale 
and weary, and have overdone in your 
zeal to help these unfortunate people, be- 
lieve me, you need to husband your 
strength, for—for what may follow this ;’’ 
as he said this he gave her aglance of such 


tenderness, and with something like pity _ 


in his eyes that Lillian was sorely puzzled. 
She only said, ‘‘ You are most kind, but 
I’m not tired in the least, and I wish 
to help wherever I can.’’ He looked 
disappointed at her refusal, saying, 
‘*As you will Miss Lyle,” and left the 
room. 


IV. 


Lillian sat down for a moment by Miss 
Ellis, and said, ‘‘ We are going now to 
move your father into the open air, for 
his little room is very close on this warm 


day. After he is comfortably located we 
will take you out there too.’’ 

Miss Ellis declared herself better, and 
able to help, but Lillian told her ‘‘she 
would not be needed and had better rest 
a little longer.”’ 

Miss Ellis caught her hand impulsively 
in hers, and kissed it. ‘‘Oh!’’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘How good you are to me. 
What would I have done in this hour of 
trial without you?”’ Lillian’s only answer 
was a kiss on the girl’s fair brow. Then 


she hastened away, and carried out the. 


pillows and blankets from Mr. Ellis’ bed, 
while Dinah followed with the heavier 
things. The doctor and Houston then 
placed the sick man upon the soft, piney 
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couch, and after a time were rewarded 
by seeing him revive a little, and look up 
with some faint show of intelligence, 
Finally he whispered to the doctor who 
was bending over him: 

‘*My child; where is she?’’ 

‘She will be here directly,’’ replied 
the doctor, at the same time motioning to 
Lillian to all her. 

Again the sick man spoke slowly, and 
only ina faint whisper, ‘* Why am I here? 
Who are you?” 

‘¢You were very faint, and in need of 
fresh air; so my friend and I brought you 
here. Iam Dr. Blake. Ihappened tobe 
on the mountain side, this morning, and 
your daughter thought best to call on me 
in her extremity.”’ 

There was silence for a moment, and 
then the sick man spoke: 

‘‘Doctor, am I dying? Don’t hesitate 
to answer me truthfully, for I do not wish 
to live.’’ 

‘¢ My dear sir, I fear you have but a few 
hours longer.’’ 

Just then his daughter appeared, and 
sat down near him, gazing sorrowfully 
into his pallid face, but striving to obey 
Lillian’s injunction ‘to be calm dear.” 

Her father smiled faintly and closed his 
eyes. He lay thus for about an hour, 
when the doctor gently aroused him to 
administer a stimulant; then he opened 
his eyes, and his glance fell upon Miss 
Lyle leaning against a tree, looking 
down upon him like sume sweet angel. 
Her face was very pale, and the sorrow 
and pity which shone from it only made 
her the more beautiful. 

Mr. Ellis gave a start. and sprang up 
with unnatural strength, pointing one 
long, white finger at Lillian. 

‘* Lillian Moore,’’ he gasped, ‘you 
here to torture me in my last moments 
with your accusing face!. Ah, I might 
have known ; I might have known !” 

The doctor bent over him, and gently, 
but firmly, laid him back on his pillow, 
saying, ‘‘You are mistaken. This lady 
is a friend of mine. She happened to be 
with me to-day, and has remained to ren- 
der what assistance she could.” 

‘* Her name ?’’ gasped the dying man. 

‘¢Is Miss Lillian Lyle.’’ 

Again that wild start as the sick man 
struggled to rise from his pillow; again, 
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the white hand pointed toward Lillian, 
while a voice, rendered strong by excite- 
ment, said, 

‘¢ Are you the child of Edward Lyle, 
of Boston ?”’ 

As he asked this, Lillian came forward 
a little, and replied in the affirmative, 
‘‘You know my father, perhaps ?”’ 

‘‘Know him! Know Edward Lyle? 
Oh, my God, this is terrible! Is it retri- 
bution? That she, my own, comes tome 
in my dying hour to befriend me and 
mine, and asks ‘If I know him?’ Must I 
confess all, and sadden her young life that 
this other may profit thereby ?”’ And he 
looked toward Eugenie* who was gazing 
upon him in wild alarm. Then he con- 
tinued, ‘‘Or does He, our great Judge, 
give me this one opportunity, so far a3 in 
me lies, to atone for my great and griev- 
ous sin.” He paused, then said excitedly, 
‘‘Where is Dinah? Let her be called, for 
she, too, must hear my confession.”’ 

Houstan immediately went to the cabin 
for her ; hitherto he had not been in sight 
of the sick man, and upon beholding him 
said, ‘*‘ Who is that?” ‘*A friend of 
mine,’’ said the doctor soothingly, ‘‘who 
assisted me in removing you to this spot.” 
He was about to give his name, but Hous- 
tan’s return brought him face to face with 
Mr. Ellis, whosaid quietly, ‘‘’tis he, as 
I thought ; but I do not fear him, he has 
followed me pretty closely at times in the 
past, but the game is ended now.”’ 

Houstan sat down by the doctor, say- 
ing gently, ‘‘ you are right sir, I did fol- 
low you closely, not because I meant harm 
to you, but to clear up, if possible, a great 
wrong done three innocent persons.”’ 
‘‘Hush,’’ said the dying man. ‘‘I know 
what you would say, but let me speak now 
while strength is given me. Child,’’ ad- 
dressing Lillian, ‘‘ will you come nearer?”’ 
She moved closer to his side, and sat down 
by Eugenie. 

Mr. Ellis than spoke, feebly at first, but 
his voice gained strength as he went on. 
Not one of the little group about him but 
understood his every word. 

‘* My name is Eben Lyle. The name by 
which you know meis an assumed one. Ed- 
ward Lyle,the supposed father of this beau- 
tiful girl by my side, is my brother. We 
were never congenial,and when he won the 
loye of Lillian Moore, one of the noblest 
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and truest of women, ani daughter of the 
millionaire, Thomas Moore, of+ Beacon 
Hill, my wrath and desperation knew no 
bounds, and I determined upon a bold 
course of action, for I too, loved her, and 
resolved to marry her at all hazards. With 
consummate skill, and treachery, I came 
between them, making her believe him 
false, and myself her true friend. Ere 
many months had elapsed she was mine. 
Mine only in name, however, as I soon 
discovered. I saw I could never win her 
love, though she was ever kind to me,and 
thoughtful for my comfort. When I final- 
ly despaired of gaining the coveted treas- 
ure, my love underwent a change and 
turned to violent hate. I told my wife 
the whole story, and triumphed in her 
terrible agony. But my triumph was short 
lived. She lived but two years after our 
marriage, and died one week after the 
birth of our child, a daughter, fair and 
golden haired like her mother. The very 
sight of this little image of the woman I 
felt I had murdered by inches, nearly 
drove me frantic, and I resolved to rid my- 
self of the child. About the same time 
my brother Edward’s child was born. He 
had married a proud, handsome beauty, 
but one whom he never loved as he did 
the unfortunate Lillian. Strangely enough 
she too, died at child birth, and thus we 
were left with our motherless children. 
One day I met the nurse of my brother’s 
child in the public gardens with her little 
charge, and as I gazed on the tiny crea- 
ture, and thought of the brilliant future 
she would have as Edward’s heiress, while 
my child would have only the bare, plain 
comforts of life, I resolved to do my 
brother another, and even more grievous 
wrong than that of winning from him his 
betrothed. I had gambled and speculated, 
until my entire fortune was gone. Twice 
had Edward come to my assistance, bu 

the last request he had denied, assuring 
me he would do no more and we parted 
in anger. Then later, having won his 
Lillian, I felt that we were sworn enemies, 
and longed to further revenge myself upon 
him. * * * I approached the nurse, 
flattered her—she was a frivolous thing at 
best—and finally offered her a large sum 
of money if she would give meher young 
charge, and take my child in its stead. I 
told her both children were of the same 
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age, hence with change of clothing, I did 
not think my brother would ever detect 
the change. He was much away, and 
though fond of his child, saw it but sel- 
dom. After much persuasion the woman 
yielded to my proposals. The next day 
the deed was accomplished, and by night 
I was on board a steamer bound for Cuba 
Dinah with my brother’s child accompany- 
ing me. Poor Dinah did not know what 
had been done until the steamer had 
weighed anchor. She then wept bitterly, 
and begged me to get her baby again; but 
I told her a plausible story, that my own 
child had been no comfort to me because 
of unhappy memories, and that a friend 
and I had agreed on this course, he too, 
having reason for not wishing to keep his 
child near him. I think Dinah always 
fancied something wrong, but she was 
helpless, and could do nothing but accept 
the inevitable, and she soon grew very 
fond of the new baby.” 

H:re Dinah exclaimed, ‘‘ Dat am de 
truff, ebery word ob it, and Ihab tried to 
be a good mammy to the po’r chile.” 

The'sick man went on. ‘‘ Fora time 
I felt wholly secure, and after several 
years spent in Cuba I came to San Fran- 
cisco, placed Eugenie in school, and, 
foolishly, believed all danger passed. 
About two years ago I received a letter 
from the nurse, whom I had bribed, say- 
ing, ‘‘She was dying, and wishing to 
leave the world with a clear conscience 
she had confessed to my brother her part 
in the abduction of his child !’’ She also 
said, “He was greatly shocked, and 
vowed he would take active measures to 
find hischild.”” She begged me ‘‘ to con- 
fess my crime and give up the child.” 
Her letter was forwarded to me from 
Cuba, and hence had been long on the 
way. I calculated that even thenI might 
be watched; therefore, I made hasty 
preparations to leave San Francisco, and 
go into the mountains. Before I left the 
city I felt sure I was shadowed ; for, go 
where I would, I constantly met, or was 
followed by a man who watched my every 
movement, and seemed determined not to 
lose sightof me. However, I threw him off 
the scent by a little mar ceuvring, and with 
Eugenie went far into the mountains. 
For years my health had been none of the 
best, and now, that I knew my secret was 
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known, and that I was, perhaps, sought 
for, I grew rapidly worse; but my fear 
and remorse were not of such a nature as 
to cause me to confess. Nay, I felt, at 
times, glad that my brcther knew the aw. 
ful secret, and was tortured thereby ; for 
I had always intended so much of the 
truth should sometime come to his knowl- 
edge, but I never meant him to have the 
comfort of knowing he possessed the 
child of his lost love. I hoped to de- 
ceive him on that point, but my plans 
were frustrated. Eugenie has ever beena 
faithful daughter to me, but owing to the 
unnatural situation of affairs I could aot 
love her; in fact, her presence always 
made me uneasy and restless, and I saw 
as little of her as possible. For two years 
we wandered from place to place among 
the mountains, and finally secured the 
use of this little cabin from a miner who 
was just leaving it. Little did I dream I 
had come here to die, much less that I 
should here confess my sin, and find my 
own deserted child; for I swear before 
heaven that this golden- haired girl is she!” 

All eyes were bent upon Lillian, as in- 
deed they often had been during the re- 
cital. Thus far she had kept her seat by 
Eugenie, and listened without a word to 
this strange story. 

Houstan had watched her closely. 
Not once did he allow his gaze to leave 
her face. At first only a look of incred- 
ulous wonder was there, but as the tale 
was unfoided in all its hideousness, and 
the bitter truth dawned upon her, this ex- 
pression gave place to one of consterna- 
tion and _ horror. Her hands were 
clasped rigidly together. Her once rosy 
lips were white, and the large, violet 
eyes seemed almost fixed in their fascin- 
ated gaze upon the man who declared her 
to be his daughter. Who could blame 
her if her first feeling was one of repul- 
sion? He had cast her aside when a 
helpless infant and taken another in her 
place; now, just as life seemed full of joy 
and promise, he shattered everything by 
this confession, and took from her the 
father she so fondly idolized and loved. 
She must now give the first place to this 
sobbing girl by her side, this pretty, 
brown-eyed gazelle, who had won the 
love of Mark Houstan in a day. Aill 
these thoughts, and more, flashed through 
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her mind with terrible swiftness. Many 
of her childhood days came back to her ; 
she remembered how often she had been 
called ‘* papa’s own girl,’’ and been told 
“she was dearer to him than life.’ 

When the narrative ended, and Mr. 
Lyle—as he should now be called—fell 
back upon his pillow exhausted, she 
sprang to her feet, intending to go away. 
She must be by herself, and face this 
strange and terrible problem alone; but 
again the weak voice was heard, and in 
spite of herself the girl stopped to listen. 

‘¢Do not go,” cried her father, ‘until 
you have said a word of forgiveness to 
your most unfortunate parent. See, I am 
dying. Soon I shall leave this world, 
which has brought me only misery and 
wretchedness, and will be called to answer 
before the Judge of all men for my sins. 
Oh, child, image of your mother, forgive, 
forgive!’’ and he stretched out his hands 
imploringly. 

At these words the frozen, statue-like 
face of Lillian changed. A sweet, sad 
smile broke slowly over it for an instant. 
She moved toward him and took his 
hands in hers. 


‘¢Father, I freely forgive all,’’ she said, 
‘‘but you forget, in the finding of your 
own child, how grievously you have 
wronged another,, and she placed her 
hand on Eugenie’s bowed head. 

‘“‘No, no,’’ he said, ‘‘I have not for- 
gotten; God knows I have much need to 


ask her forgiveness also. Eugenie, look 
up and say you, too, will pardon a dying 
penitent man for all the sorrow he has 
brought into your life.’’ 

The little brown head was raised, anfl 
Eugenie sobbing kissed him, crying, 
‘‘] forgive you, father; but oh, what 
shall I do! Ishall be looked upon as a 
usurper, and I cannot bear the thought.’’ 

‘* Never, as that,’’ said Lillian’s low 
voice; you do not know what a warm 
welcome you will receive. Do not let 
such thoughts disturb you.’’ 

As she said this, the doctor raised his 
hand, as if to enjoin silence. Mr. Lyle 
lay with closed eyes, and apparently had 
fallen asleep. Many moments they 
had watched him thus, the doctor kneel- 
ing by his side with his fingers on the 
feeble pulse. Next to him were the two 
girls. At the foot of the bed (tears 


streaming down her ebony face), stood 
Dinah. Mark Houstan, apart from them 
all, was standing with uncovered head, 
and there were traces of deep emotion 
visible upon his countenance. Suddenly 
Mr. Lyle opened his eyes and looked at 
Lillian as if about to speak. 

‘«What is it?’’ she asked, drawing 
near him. 

‘*He looked into her face wistfully. 
‘‘If I might rest in your arms it would 
be a comfort,’’ he said. Dr. Blake lifted 
him gently, and Lillian put her arms 
about him, pressing a kiss upon his brow. 
He smiled gratefully, and whispered, 
‘‘Ask Edward to forgive, take care of 
Eugenie, and atone for my sin.”’ 

‘‘T will, father; she shall have full 
justice done her, and never lack for pro- 
tection and love.’’ He seemed satisfied, 
and closed his eyes. 

Again silence reigned, as they waited 
for the grim messenger. 

How long she remained in that weary- 
ing position, Lillian did not know, nor 
was she conscious when her father drew 
his last breath. Her brain was in a dizzy 
whirl. The revelations of the past hour 
kept crowding through her mind with 
startling vividness. Again all would be 
blank for a few merciful moments. She 
did not know that’ Houstan was support- 
ing her with his arm; nor that his proud, 
grave face was full of pity and love. She 
not know that the doctor was striving vain- 
ly to calm poor Eugenie, whose sobs were 
enough to break a heart of stone. Shedid 
know that she was supporting a dying 
father, and that her strength must not 
fail. The strain upon her nerves was 
terrible; but she did not lose self-control. 
Her shining hair had loosened from its 
fastening and fell over her shoulders and 
about the dying man, as if to shield them 
from the gaze of others. It was not until 
the doctor said, quietly, ‘‘ All is over,”’ 
that she knew Mark had been supporting 
her, and was endeavoring to lift her from 
the low seat she occupied. As he led her 
toward the cabin, she seemed to become 
herself again. ‘‘Stop,’’ she said, author- 
itatively, ‘‘ my place is to comfort, not to 
be comforted ;’’ and she turned to Eu- 
genie, who was close at hand. ‘* Dar- 
ling Eugenie, come with me. We have 
lost our father, but the other waits for us, 
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and our duty is now tohim. You donot 
know how happy we will make you, nor 
how I shall love my newly-found sister. 
Wait while I speak to the doctor a few 
moments, and then we will go to the 
camp.”’ 

V. 


It was nightfall when the two girls 
accompanied by Houstan—and followed 
closely by Eugenie’s pet, the huge mas- 
tiff «*« Rex’’—reached Rocky Camp. The 
doctor and faithful Dinah having remained 
at the cabin to perform the last sad offices 
for the dead, and to await Mr. Lyle’s 
wishes as to future plans. 

The long and rugged walk down the 
mountain side was—Houstan feared—be- 
yond the strength of the two already ex- 
hausted girls; but they bore it bravely, 
and more than once did he marvel at the 
wonderful self-control Lillian exhibited. 
Eugenie often relieved her feelings by 
weeping. Not.so with Lillian, she’ had 
not wept, nor could she. Her very com- 
posure frightened Houstan. The tense, 
drawn look about her mouth, and the 
strange expression about her eyes were 
tokens of suffering, too great to find out- 
ward expression. Her very thought was 
for Eugenie—‘‘ to whom the way was 
new,’’ shesaid. She insisted that Houstan 
should help her over all the difficult places, 
much to that gentleman’s annoyance; for 
he felt that Lillian was in greater need 
just at this time—of assistance—than 
Eugenie. They proceeded silently. Lil- 
lian remarked as they drew near, and saw 
the light of the huge camp fire, ‘‘I do 
hope Papa has not been greatly worried 
by our long absence. It is so late, I fear 
he will be very nervous.” 

To which Houstan replied, that ‘‘ he 
would not be much longer in suspense as 
five minutes’ walk would bring them to 
Mr. Lyle’s tent. They were thankful for 
the friendly darkness which shielded them 
from curious eyes, and enabled them to 
reach the tent where Mr. Lyle and his 
sister were anxiously waiting for them. 
It was Lillian’s desire to first see her 
father alone, and pave the way for 
Eugenie’s reception. She suggested to 
Houstan that he and Eugenie linger a few 
minutes on the out-skirts of the camp, 
while she prepared her father for the great 


joy awaitinghim. She found him ina 
very excited state, and about to forma 
party tosearch for the missing ones. 

He was overjoyed to see her, and 
clasped her closely in his arms ere he 
would allow her to speak. Mrs. Brad. 
street exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, Lillian Lyle, 
what is the matter? You look like a 
ghost. Do sit down and rest before you 
try to say a word.’’ Lillian put her arms 
about he father’s neck for an instant, and 
then quickly withdrew them. She must 
not enjoy these caresses, they belonged 
to another; to one, who all her young 
life had been starving for the love and 
tenderness which were her’s by right ; to 
one who had been cruelly dealt with, and 
robbed of her birthright, that she, Lillian 
Lyle, might roll in luxury and ease. 

Oh! the bitterness of the thought that 
this dear father was not her very own, 
that she was the child of him who had 
played this treacherous part. How the 
shame and anguish of it racked this girl’s 
proud soul; she must tell him quickly, 
yet gently. 

‘* Papa, can you bear some very joyful 
news, the best that could possibly come 
toyou?”’ She tried to speak cheerfully, 
but fell pitifully short of her intention. 
Without waiting fora reply she went on, 
‘Your long lost daughter is found, and 
will be here soon to receive her father’s 
welcome. Be very tender to her, she is 
so sensitive and shrinking, so fearful lest 
she prove unwelcome. You cannot help 
being all this and more,’’ she added, 
softly stroking the dear tace she loved so 
well. 

* «Thank God!’ burst from his lips, 
then, ‘‘Where is she? Whese is my 
poor child ?”’ 

At that moment Eugenie appeared in 
the doorway, looking at him with big, 
imploring seyes, and his question was 
answered, 

He held out his arms, and took the for- 
lorn little creature straight to his heart. 
Houstan, who had escorted her hither, 
had delicately withdrawn, to wait outside. 
Nuc, Eradstreet and Lillian had gone into 
the inner tent feeling that the meeting 
between father and child was too sacred 
for other eyes to view. However, they 
were soon called back by Mr. Lyle, who 
declared himself, ‘‘The happiest and 
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roudest of men in the possession of two 
such daughters.’’ Then kissing Eugenie, 
gave her into Mrs. Bradstreet’s care for 
the night, while he had a private inter- 
view with Lillian. 

She related all the sad and strange 
events of the day, reserving her father’s 
message—‘‘Ask Edward to forgive’’— 
until the last. 

‘¢My poor brother,’ said Mr. Lyle, 
deeply affected, “he is indeed forgiven 
all, most freely! Oh, if I could only 
have been summoned! If I only might 
assured him myself of forgiveness.”’ 

‘¢Poor Eben! He was ever so head- 
strong and impulsive. I fear I never had 
enough forbearance with him. May I 
be forgiven, too, if I fell short in brother- 
ly kindness. ‘To-morrow I will go early 
to the cabin and make all necessary 
arrangements. Eugenie tells me it was 
Eben’s wish to be buried among the 
mountains which have sheltered him so 
long, and that he often expressed this 
wish during the past summer ; but if you 
desire otherwise, if you would prefer to 
have him laid in the family vault by your 
mother: iy 

‘‘No! No!”’ cried Lillian. ‘‘ Do all 
as he wished. Let us not think of our 
own preferances now.”’ 

Mr. Lyle looked into her pale face, so 
full of the new pain and sorrow, and drew 
her closer to him. Well he knew this 
girl’s proud, sensitive nature, and he fully 
realized the pain she was undergoing from 
varied and complex causes. She was so 
morbidly conscientious that she would 
even torture herself with needless pain be- 
cause she could not love the man who had 
claimed her as his child, because she 
could not mourn for him as, she would 
tell herself, she ought todo. Then, too, 
the consciousness that she had—through 
no volition of her own, to be sure—all 
these years kept another from her proper 
position as the daughter of an old and 
proud house, and taken from her the love 
and protecting care, which should have 
been hers. All this, and more, Mr. Lyle 
knew she would reproach herself with. 
So he resolved upon a certain course, 
knowing Lillian would be far happier if 
her heart and hands were occupied. He 
kissed her tenderly, saying: 

‘‘All this, which seems so new to you, 


has been known to me for about two 
years, my love, and have you, since that 
time, ever noticed the least shade of dif- 
ference in my manner toward you?” 

‘* Never, papa.”’ 

‘¢Of course you have not, for when I 
was made acquainted with all this wrong- 
doing, and found you were not mine, but 
instead, were the child of Eben and Lil- 
lian, my feelings underwent no change, 
save that I grew to love you more fondly 
than ever, because you were the daughter 
of her who, but for man’s treachery, 
would have been my wife, and I thought 
to myself that in this strange way, God 
was avenging her wrong, and sending 
comfort to my blighted heart. But I 
longed inexpressibly for my other dear one, 
and I immediately put the matter into the 
hands of private detectives. Their efforts 
were unsuccessful, owing to the very 
slight clue I possessed of my brother’s 
whereabouts. I did not even know that 
my child was living. About this time 
Mark MHoustan noticed my _ evident 
anxiety, and I finally told him my secret. 
He at once offered to assist me in the 
search. You will know later why he was 
so anxious to do so.”’ 

A peculiar smile crossed Mr. Lyle’s 
face as he said this. ‘‘ Now my dear, 
you must go to sleep for you have had a 
hard day and the morrow too, will bring 
its trials. Remember, I give our Eugenie 
entirely into your hands. You shall di- 
rect her education, oversee her introduc- 
tion into society,’’ and smilingly—*é last 
but not least—her wardrobe. Your aunt 
will be so busy in preparations for her ap- 
proaching marriage to Mr. Stanley, that 
she will find but little time to give 
Eugenie, and besides, 1 prefer you, my 
dear, to take her in charge.’ 

Lillian pressed his hand warmly; ‘‘Iac- 
cept thecharge papa, and will do my best to 
her.”’ ‘I know you will my child. Now, 
go to your aunt and say ‘I would like to 
speak with her ’—Good night.’’ 
. * * * * * * 

They buried Eben Lyle among the 
‘¢ Everlasting Hills,’’ where the trembling 
aspens whispered in mournful cadences 
above him, and the dark, mysterious 
river sang his dirge. 

A few years later, when that section of 
country was opened to civilization, and 
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the rugged mountain ways made accessi- 
ble, Lillian had a simple monument 
erected to mark his resting place. In- 
scribed upon it were these words,—*‘‘ He 
was lost and is found.”’ 


* * +: 7 * * 
A: 


When the Recky Camp party arrived 
in Boston, and this romantic episode of a 
most prosaic age became known, many, 
and divers were the comments made there- 
upon. 

Young Mrs. James Washburn, the 
oracle of Lillian’s clique, and a lady of 
rare good sense and much culture, said, 
‘‘Why need we discuss this affair over 
and over, and wonder about its probable 
effect on the chief actors in the drama? 
We will never be any the wiser. A great 
wrong has been rectified, everybody 
behaved beautifully, and I don’t see why 
Lillian should not be the happiest girl 
living. She will be sole. heiress to the 
Moore estate—worth millions—and will 
be a greater pet than ever with old Mr. 
Moore. He always fancied her because 
of her remarkable resemblance to his 
daughter, and is delighted to find she is 
his grandchild.” 

‘‘ But what about the two gentlemen 
who played so prominent a part in the 
affair?’’ queried the bevy of girls about 
her —wouldn’t Lillian marry one of 
them ?” 

‘*Nonsense’’ said Mrs. Washburn; 
‘*Do you suppose a sensible girl like 
Lillian is going to marry from a sense of 
gratitude, or because of the flavor of 
romance which envelopes her to-day? 
No, indeed! She will pick up the 
threads just where she left them, and go 
on the same as ever, and some day will 
probably marry one, unknown to us—a 
French count, perhaps,’’ she added ma- 
liciously, for Ethel’s benefit. 

To tell the truth, Mrs. Washburn did 
not—way down in the recesses of her 
heart—feel quite as positive about the 
aspect of Lillian’s matrimonial horizon as 
she pretended. Dr. Blake’s star seemed 
in the ascendent, she was compelled to 
admit to herself, but being a firm friend 
of Lillian’s she had determined to shield 
her as far as possible from the gossiping 
tongues about her. She succeeded ad- 


mirably, as, indeed she always did when 
she undertook anything. 

After their return to the mansion, Lil- 
lian had, as Mrs. Washburn predicted, 
taken up the threads of her life where she 
had dropped them. ‘For a year they 
could be free from the demands of society, 
and that time would be made the most of 
for Gene’s benefit,’’ she said. ‘‘ Gene” 
was her pet name for the sister who grew 
dearer to her every day. 

‘« Eugenie did not seem an appropriate 
name for one so petite and childlike. It 
was too dignified and stately. To her, 
she would always be ‘Gene.’ ’’ Gradually, 
Mr. Lyle and Mrs. Bradstreet took it up, 
and she became ‘‘ Gene”’ to them, also. 

Mrs. Bradstreet’s marriage was post- 
poned, owing to the recent sad event, and 
they all looked forward to a quiet, profit- 
able winter. 

Under her aunt’s tutorage, Lillian was 
fast becoming an accomplished house- 
keeper. She enjoyed the supervision of 
affairs, and assumed such matronly airs of 
importance, that Mrs. Bradstreet oftea 
found it difficult to keep from laughing 
outright. 

Lillian had engaged the services of 
Professor Baer, for Gene, also of Madame 
Sauvier, and that young lady was making 
rapid progress in her studies and music. 
Then the all-important wardrobe! How 
the two girls enjoyed the numerous shop- 
ping excursions, and made the brain of 
many a poor clerk whirl by their endless 
demands. 

After she was thoroughly rested from 
the long strain she had undergone, 
Eugenie had blossomed out like the rose. 
The sad, appealing expression of her face 
gave place to brightness and vivacity. 
She even showed a decided tendency to 
coquetry. In fact, the love and tender- 
ness surrounding her, brought out the 
long-suppressed characteristics of her 
nature, and she reveled in happiness from 
morn until night. 

Houstan had been called away by busi- 
ness shortly after his return, and did not 
see the Lyles for some weeks. When he 

did present himself in their home, he was 
surprised to see the change so short a 
time had wrought in Eugenie. The sad- 
eyed maiden was transformed into a 
bewitching young woman, charmingly 
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dressed, who was unfeignedly glad to see 
him, and entertained him with perfect 
ease until Lillian came in. 

Here, too, Houstan’s quick eye detected 
a subtle, indefinable change, which those 
in daily contact with her had, perhaps, 
overlooked. Lillian was more beautiful 
than ever, but there was a delicacy—some- 
thing almost spiritual—about her, which 
gave him indescribable pain, 

To him, she looked like one who had 
undergone some severe mental warfare in 
which the spirit had come off victorious 
over flesh. 

Like the rest of his sex, he was indis- 
creet enough to give outward expression 
to his thoughts.—‘‘ Miss Lyle, you are 
not well—you have been ill perhaps.’’ 
To which she replied in a perceptibly 
annoyed tone, ‘‘ That she had never been 
better in her life.”’ 

An awkward silence ensued for an in- 
stant, which Lillian broke by questioning 
him pleasantly about his western trip, 
and telling him of all she and Gene had 
accomplished. Before leaving, he invited 
them to drive with him the next day. 
Lillian thanked him cordially, saying, 
“She had a previous engagement’ but 
thought that Gene could ge,’’ looking en- 
quiringly toward that young person, who 
instantly avowed her willingness to accept 
Mr. Houstan’s invitation. Then he left, 
promising to call at four o’clock on the 
morrow. 

This drive was but the precursor of 
many which Eugenie had behind Hou- 
stan’s spirited bays.— 

He always included Lillian in his in- 
vitations, but finding that she was invari- 
ably occupied or going out, he finaliy 
ceased to do so and began to feel himself 
a very much abused mortal. She always 
declined with so much sweetness and 
courtesy, however, that he could not find 
fault with her openly, and had to cover 
his annoyance as best he might. He 
found Eugenie a charming companion, 
and it was a rare pleasure to take her out. 
Everything was new to her, and she show- 
ed her delight in such a child-like man- 
ner, it was sometimes quite amusing. 

Dr. Blake was a frequent visitor at the 
Lyle mansion, but his professional duties 
were arduous, and gave him little time to 
play the gallant. He noticed the grow- 
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ing intimacy between Houstan and Eu- 
genie, and drew’ his own conclusions 
therefrom, as did many others. He also 
saw the battle Lillian was waging with an 
unrequited love ; and admired the course 
she had taken. Between home duties, 
literary work and various missions in 
which she was interested, Lillian found 
but little time to mourn over a lost and 
fickle lover. She did not yet feel quite 
enough command of her feelings to trust 
herself much in Houstan’s company. He 
was so quick to read her inmost thoughts, 
that she feared lest he discover her real 
feelings toward him. She resolved to see 
as little as possible of him until he was 
Eugenie’s accepted lover; when, she told 
herself, ‘‘ All would be easier. It would 
then be a sin to think of him otherwise 
than as a friend.’’ She missed him sore- 
ly, though. Missed the pleasant chats 
they used to enjoy over the latest book, 
when sometimes Mark had read to her 
and her father for an entire evening. He 
possessed a deep, sonorous voice, and 
read exceptionally well. ‘‘ Would those 
happy times come back again?’’ she asked 
herself “ or had they fled forever ?’’ After 
he and Gene were wedded, perhaps they 
would all read together occasionally, but 
alas! it would not be just like the old 
times. 

‘‘How happy dear Gene is,’’ she 
thought ‘‘I am so glad she is having her 
reward after the long, unhappy years she 
has endured. Mark will make her his queen 
and devote himself to her happiness.” 

Sometimes when she was left alone 
with Houstan, his earnest, penetrating 
gaze, and the tenderness which would 
creep into his voice in spite of himself 
made her tremble. 

‘¢ Did he then still retain a little of the 
old regard for her? or did he discern her 
heart ache, and feel only pity for her 
weakness. Ah! she must not see him 
alone any more; for Gene’s sake as well 
as her own; he must not be allowed to 
gaze upon her with such deep feeling— 
such reproach in his dark eyes. When 
Gene’s pretty face was absent he evidently 
forgot himself.”’ 

Mr. Lyle was sorely puzzled over the 
turn affairs had taken. 

That Houstan once loved Lillian deep- 
ly h2 felt assured ; but it certainly looked 
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like fickleness on his part or her’s, this 
sudden transfer of his attentions to Gene. 
He loved Mark as a son, and had hoped 
he would win Lillian’s love; but evident- 
ly he did not understand the modern ways 
of love making,and with a sigh of regret 
dismissed the subject from his mind. 
Lillian spent a great deal of her leisure 
time with Mr. Moore, who idolized her, 
and only wished she could be with him 
constantly ; this she did not feel to be her 
duty however; he was surrounded with 
every comfort and luxury, and others had 
claims on her as binding ashe. Had she 
not vowed to make Gene’s happiness her 
first object in life? Already the winter 
was half gone, and with the coming of 
spring, Mrs. Bradstreet would leave the 
Beacon Street home for one of her own on 
Commonwealth Avenue. Then her, Lil- 
lian’s,responsibilities would be increased, 
also there would be the preparations for 
a summer at the seaside. Gene was al- 


ready wild with delight at the thought of 
Newport and the trunks full of new gowns 
and bewildering head gear, with much to 
turn the heads of unwary youths who 
might venture within the meshes of her 


silken net. 

‘¢ But, dearie,’’ said Lillian to her one 
day when they had been discussing plans 
for the summer. ‘* You know we shall be 
very quiet wherever we are, and not in- 
dulge in the gayeties to any great ex- 
tent.’’ 

‘¢T know,’’ said Gene soberly, ‘‘ and I 
mean to be very circumspect in my be- 
havior Lillie, I do indeed. Ihaven’t for- 
gotten our poor dear father, nor the re- 
spect we owe his memory, but oh, Lillie, 
it is so nice to have all the money one 
wishes, and heaps of pretty things !’’ 

Her eyes sparkled as she said the last 
words, and she held out her round, plump 
arms as if to gather in their embrace all 
the ‘‘pretty things’’ they could hold. 

Who could blame her? Not Lillian. 
‘¢One would think,’ said Dr. Blake, 
when Lillian had been telling him of her 
hopes and aspirations for Gene, ‘that 
you were a spinster sister of Miss Euge- 
nie’s instead of being but a few days her 
senior.” ‘I feel at least five years older, 
and in experience I am in many respects 
much older than she,”’ said Lillian. ‘‘You 
do not look it Miss Lyle. Your sunny 


hair and fair complexion give you a very 
youthful appearance.” 

‘* Oh, fie! doctor; desist I beg of you- 
or I shall really think I resemble the amia, 
ble spinster you have mentioned and that 
you seek by flattery to blind my eyes to 
the lamentable fact.’’ 

The doctor and Lillian were the best 
of friends, but the former could never find 
an opportunity to speak the words which 
so often trembled on his lips. Perhaps 
she divined his intentions, and sought to 
ward off what would only end in pain for 
him. Well, he could wait years, if need 
be, he told himself if only he won the prize. 

About this time, Eugenie added to her 
list of conquests a gentleman by the name 
of Carleton, and to Lillian’s surprise, he 
apparently found great favor in the eyes 
of her sister. He was allowed to call fre- 
quently, his floral offerings were always 
accepted and in every way Gene smiled 
upon him. 

Lillian was greatly troubled. Evidently 
Mark had not yet declared himself, or 
else Gene was inclined to tease him a 
little by accepting Mr. Carleton’s atten- 
tions. As time went on, and the aspect 
of affairs did not improve in Houstan’s 
favor, Lillian undertook to remonstrate 
gently with Gene. 

‘*Cherie, I wouldn’t receive such 
marked attentions from Mr. Carleton, if 
I were you.” 

‘*Why not?’’ pouted Miss Gene. 

«« Why: because it is not right to 
encourage attentions of such a nature 
from both these gentlemen as you are 
doing. Mr. Houstan is very fond of you, 
Gene, as you well know. Do not hurt 
him by your flirtations with others; be- 
lieve me, he is worthy of better treatment 
at your hands,’’ and Lillian paused, her 
cheeks flushed, and eyes downcast, as she 
pleaded the cause of the man she loved. 

There was a moment’s silence, during 
which Gene surveyed her sister with feel- 
ings of righteous indignation. Then she 
said : 

‘TI do not think it your place to preach 
to me, Lillie, about treating Mr. Houstan 
with consideration. If any one has been 
down-right shabby to him, it’s yourself. 
You have refused repeated invitations 
from him, while, if Dr. Blake happens 
in, and wishes you to drive, away you 
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go, and never mind how such slights cut 

r Mr. Houstan’s heart. You need not 
be afraid that I will forget to look out 
for his interests, I’m far too devoted to 
him for that.” 

What possessed Gene to speak thus to 
her—thought Lillian. Never had she 
seen her so disturbed. ‘‘I have hurt her 
feelings as well as Mark’s,’’ she thought, 
‘‘by my seemingly strange conduct; but 
it was my only self-defense. I will try 
and atone for it all, when they are en- 
aged.’’ 

Shortly after the above cogitations, 
Mr. Carleton was called away on pressing 
business. 

Again Houstan’s star seemed to rise, 
and so many drives and visits followed, 
that Lillian thought Mark had resolved 
to adopt the old adage—‘‘ Make hay while 
the sun shines,’’ and in her own mind 
felt assured that all was settled between 
them. She only wondered that Gene 
did not confide in her, and had also 
thought, Houston would himself tell her 
of his love for Gene, since she was both 
mother and sister to the girl. 

‘* Alas! I have lost even his friena- 
ship,’’ she thought, as she noticed his 


extreme gravity and distant manner when 


in her presence. She always fancied he 
looked at her with something of reproach 
in his glance. 

Was it a guilty conscience, or merely 
a suspicion of her’s? Gene was right, 
she had treated him—her old time friend 
—shabbily, and even now, though late, 
she would try to make amends. 

He might have drawn the conclusion 
from her conduct that she looked with 
disfavor upon his alliance with Gene. 

How foolishly she had acted; like a 
little school girl, instead of a sensible 
woman, nearly twenty years of age. 
Twenty seemed very old to Lillian. She 
rather dreaded to leave her ‘‘teens,”’ 
but ‘‘ Time waits for no man,’’ or woman 
either, she thought, smiling, as she pict- 
ured herself with grey locks, wrinkled 
visage, and spectacles, presiding over 
her father’s house, and playing Aunt 
Bountiful to Gene’s children. She would 
never marry, that was a fact settled be- 
yond dispute; but she would try and 
grow old gracefully, and not prove a 
thorn in the flesh to her friends Oh! 
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shecould not bear to think of it! never- 
theless, she would be twenty years old to- 
morrow ! 

Gene’s birth-day followed a week later, 
and Lillian’s gift to her would be a neck- 
lace of rubies, in a setting of curiously 
wrought gold. It would be lovely about 
Gene’s pretty throat, and was something 
the dear girl had admired greatly. 

Thus Lillian mused, sitting before the 
open fire in her boudoir with her feet 
curled up under her, in a comfortable, 
but decidedly feminine fashion. She had 
put on a loose morning gown of rich, dark 
crimson, and over it fell her shimmering 
hair, making her a picture lovely to 
behold. 

Alas, that the pale stars, peeping in 
above her casement, were the only spec- 
tators of this beautiful vision ! 

The clock struck twelve. She started; 
how Jate it was, and how foolish of her to 
sit there dreaming. She might much 
better be in bed, getting her ‘‘ beauty 
sleep,’’ as Ethel would call it. 

Lillian awakened the next morning by 
the sunlight falling directly upon her face. 
She opened her eyes and rubbed them 
drowsily. There stood Gene, mis- 
chievously holding open the blinds, and 
watching the effect of the sudden glow of 
light on Lillian’s face. Then she flew to 
the bed side and kissed her, interspersing 
happy wishes for Lillian’s birthday with 
her caresses, until the latter was thorough- 
ly awake, and promised to dress quickly 
and go below. 

When she entered the breakfast-room 
she found her father and Gene awaiting 
het, and the former gave her a warm 
birthday greeting, leading her to her 
seat, which she found filled with myster- 
ious looking packages, every one of which 
had to be opened and the contents ad- 
mired, before breakfast could be given a 
thought. She first examined the gift of 
her grandfather Moore, a beautiful box of 
inlaid work, consisting of many compart- 
ments, which, when opened, proved to 
contain her mother’s jewels, very rare and 
unique, When she held up the diamond 
necklace, Mr. Lyle left the room to con- 
ceal his emotion. Well he remembered 
when last he had seen it encircling the 
beautiful neck of his lost love, Lillian 
Moore, memories of other days crowded 
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upon him in rapid succession, and even 
at this remote day the strong man’s heart 
was deeply stirred by the recollection. 

Lillian closed the case quickly and took 
up the other gifts. From Gene, brace- 
lets set with emeralds and diamonds; 
from Mrs. Bradstreet, Dante’s works, and 
there were many Other remembrances 
from loving friends. 

When Mr. Lyle returned to the room 
no traces of his recent agitation were 
visible. 

‘¢My dear,” he said, ‘‘I must keep 
you in ignorance of my gift until this 
evening—can you wait ?”’ 

Lillian replied laughingly, ‘‘ that she 
would try, and that the anticipation 
would only heighten the enjoyment of the 
day.”’ 

Sustee the forenoon she received bas- 
kets of flowers from both Houstan and 
Dr. Blake; accompanying the former’s 


offering was a brief note, asking the 
privilege of a private interview with her 
that evening. 

‘‘It has come at last,’’ thought she. 
‘‘He is going to ask us for Gene to- 
night,”” and she penned him a dainty 


missive granting the interview. She 
thought it a little singular that he made 
the request on this particular evening, 
but it soon vanished from her mind, and 
she began at once to fortify herself for the 
ordeal before her. 

‘¢Oh, how canI endure it? How can 
I sit calmly by and hear him tell of his 
love for another, while my own heart is 
breaking ?” 

Then with a proud movement of her 
superbly-poised head, ‘‘I can and will be 
equal to the ordeal, and God knows I am 
truly and heartily glad that dear little 
Gene is to have so noble a lover and hus- 
band. In time I shall gain control of this 
unyielding love of mine, and shall be able 
towitnesstheir happiness without a pang.’’ 

She resolutely banished all thought of 
the subject from her mind for the re- 
mainder of the day, save as Gene’s sup- 
pressed merriment, and superabundant 
happiness brought it to mind. 

‘« It is evident that Gene imagines she 
has a great surprise in store for me, but 
she little knows how long I have antici- 
pated this announcement,”’ thought poor 
Lillian. 


The day wore away, as all days must, 
and at the appointed hour, Houstan 
presented himself. 

Lillian received him in the cozy li- 
brary instead of the drawing-room where 
they would be liable to interruption. 
She greeted him cordially, and motioned 
him to a seat beside her, near the open 
fire. She wore a soft, clinging gown of 
creamy cashmere embroidered with trail. 
ing roses. Her face was animated, her 
eyes sparkled—the fire lightbrought a 
rich glow to her cheeks, and cast a red- 
dish tinge upon her golden hair, which 
was gathered low in a careless Grecian 
knot. She looked like anything rather 
than a love-lorn maid. 

Mark Houstan thought he had never 
seen her so beautiful as she now appeared, 
never so brilliant and fascinating. He 
could not take his eyes from her, but 
drank in her beauty with utter abandon, 
saying to himself, that ‘It might be for 
the last time.’’ 

After they had discussed indifferent 
topics for some time, Houstan said, 
‘*Miss Lillian, you doubtless wonder why 
I request this interview. I saw no other 
way of meeting you alone, since you are 
invariably accompanied by Mrs. Brad- 
street or your sister.’’ 

‘¢Yes’’ Lillian replied, ‘‘I always wish 
tohave Gene with me, the only marvel 
is, how did I ever exist without her—you 
do not wonder that I like to keep her 
near me, do you?” she added archly, 
thinking to help him on, and thus get 
through without something she very much 
dreaded. 

‘*No,”’ he answered, ‘‘I do not,”’ yet, 
gravely—‘‘I think old friends have some 
claim upon one’s indulgence. Do you 
know that you have treated me very 
badly ever since we returned from the 
mountains, Lillian?’’ 

He bent over her chair, and tried to 
take one of the little, restless hands in 
his, but it was quickly withdrawn, and he 
failed to imprison it. 

Lillian thought to herself, ‘¢ He thinks 
to flatter me and thus gain my approval 
of his suit. I will show him plainly that 
I understand, and that I sanction it,” so 
she replied, ‘‘I fear I may have seemed 
a little indifferent, but I have been very 
busy since my return, with new duties 
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and pursuits, and since my father’s death, 
have felt but little inclination for society. 
Forgive me, if I have been unfriendly, 
Mr. Houston, and rest assured that I 
warmly approve the choice you have 
made,and earnestly desire your happiness.” 

While speaking, Lillian’s eyes were 
downcast, but she now raised them, 
wondering at Houstan’s silence. He was 
regarding her with a look of mingled sur- 
prise, and half suppressed amusement, 
which ouly added to her confusion. 

‘‘What had she done? Given her ap- 
proval of his love for her sister before he 
had intimated that such would be accepta- 
ble!”’ 

Her face turned crimson, and she burst 
out impetuously, ‘‘ Mr. Houstan, pardon 
me, I did not realize what I was saying. 
I felt 1 knew what you were wishing to 
tell me, and that I would—why, would 
help make it easier.’”” Here she stopped 
abruptly, feeling that instead of making 
matters better, they were growing de- 
cidedly worse. Houstan was pacing the 
floor rapidiy, his face in a brown study, 
and he seemed little inclined to help her 
out of her dilemma. 


‘¢Ah!” thought she, ‘‘I have griev- 


ously offended his fastidious taste. Well, 
I will frankly tell him every thing, and 
perhaps then, he will not think me so 
rude.”” She rose, and laid her hand upon 
his arm. He stopped suddenly in his 
evolutions about the room, and regarded 
her earnestly. 

‘You are angry with me,” she said 
looking up into his perplexed face with a 
pleading look in her serious, blue eyes. 
‘‘Let me tell you why I spoke so in my 
confusion. I have of late feared you en- 
tertained an idea that I was averse to your 
attachment for Gene, because my de- 
meanor has not been quite as friendly, 
perhaps, as in the old by-gone days ; but, 
indeed, I have not felt so. My only re- 
gret is that I was so ill-mannered as to 
announce my feelings on the subject be- 
fore they were asked. Forgive me that I 
over-stepped the bounds of propriety 
and,’’ while she was speaking, a light 
broke over Houstan’s face, and a peculiar 
expression lurked about his proudly curv- 
ed lips. Before Lillian ceased speaking, 
he interrupted her, and taking both her 
hands in his, said, ‘‘So you are quite 
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content to entrust this loved sister to my 
keeping?’’ As he spoke, he look search- 
ingly into the lovely face upraised to 
his. 

‘¢ There is no one to whom I would so 
willingly give her,” said Lillian, endur- 
ing his keen glance bravely, and even 
smiling back at him. Still he did not 
seem satisfied, and spoke again, this time 
with a shade of anxiety upon his face, 
and in his deep tones a pathos unmistak- 
able. 

‘*But suppose I had! all these long 
months loved somebody else, in truth, 
Gene’s very sister, and had come upon 
this birthday eve to lay open my heart 
before her? Lillian, darling, what would 
your verdict be then? Would you give 
yourself to me as trustingly as.you just 
now gave Gene?”’ 

Lillian’s first feeling was one of joy 
unspeakable, but it faded quickly, and 
her face grew white as she replied almost 
under her breath, ‘‘I do not understand 
—I thought—I am afraid Gene ’?—— 

‘Never have a fear for Gene,” inter- 
rupted Mark, ‘‘she is heart whole, and 
her sympathies are with me to-night. She 
knows that I love you Lillian, and that 
you are dearer to me than life. Answer 
me without a thought of her, and end my 
suspense.’” Sweetly, shyly, Lillian looked 
into the handsome; eager face bending so 
near her own, She could not fail to in- 
terpret the expression of those grave eyes 
which seemed to read her very soul. 
Then she murmured softly, ‘‘ I love you 
Mark, but there is so much I do not un- 
derstand.”’ 

‘Leave all that to me, Lillian, I can 
and will explain everything in due time,”’ 


said Houstan, as he drew the golden head 


down upon his breast, where it rested in 
utter content. * * * * * 

‘¢ Now for the array of questions which 
I see trembling on your lips. Curiosity, 
is a woman’s prerogative you know, so 
avail yourself of your privileges my Lil- 
lian; after that, I may subject you toa 
cross examination, so beware ! ”’ 

She smiled, then said, ‘‘ Why did you 
act so strangely, that last week at Rocky 
Camp? You neglected me, shamefully 
sir; when I saw you at the cabin, you 
certainly appeared to be deeply interested 
in Gene, and I can, as yet, scarcely realize 
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that she does not love you; and that 
I am not doing wrong in being so 
happy.” ; 

‘¢] can readily explain all that,’’ said 
Houstan. ‘‘ You remember your father 
said I had at one time so closely followed 
him that he feared detection ?”’ 

‘* Yes, and later Papa told me that you 
offered to assist in the search for Eugenie, 
and that some time I would know the rea- 
son you were so anxious todo so. Now, 
laughingly, that is another thing you have 
to explain.”’ 

Houstan smiled, not inthe least alarmed 
by this feminine threat, thensaid: ‘‘ Some- 
what more than a year ago I told your 
father of my love for you, and while he 
offered no objections to my suit, he stipu- 
lated that I should not declare my feel- 
ings to you until you had reached your 
twentieth year, as he wished to keep you 
entirely his own until that time. He also 


informed me that you were not his own 
child, though fully as dear to him assuch ; 
that he had a child living, but her where- 
abouts was unknown to him, and this 
caused him deep grief and anxiety ; also, 
that the detectives in his employ had not 


yet obtained any satisfactory information. 
I instantly offered to assist him, and hav- 
ing business in San Francisco, resolved to 
begin my search there. Providence re- 
warded my efforts. One day there en- 
tered the street car, in which I wasseated, 
a tall, grey- haired man accompanied by a 
little, brown-eyed school girl. They took 
seats opposite me, and I was immediately 
struck by the resemblance between the 
man and Edward Lyle. I watched the 
pair closely, and could see the man was 
ill at ease beneath my searching glance. 
When they left the car, I too, did so, and 
followed them discreetly at a distance, 
hoping thus to find out their place of resi- 
dence. As they entered the door the man 
turned and saw me watching him from a 
neighboringsquare. He, however, walked 
in, apparently unconcerned. Thenext day 
they were gone, and I could gain notraceof 
them for days. At last I accidentally en- 
countered the girl, and again followed her 
home where she was met at the door by 
the man in whose company she had been 
on the former occasion. I did not suppose 
that he saw me, as I was partly concealed 
by the dense shrubbery about the place, 
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but it appears that he did, for Icould gain 
no kvowledge of them after that, either in 
that place or the adjoining towns. I spent 
several weeks there, and then turned my 
course eastward, where I continued my 
investigations, but all to no purpose. It 
only increased your father’s anxiety to 
learn that in all probability his child was 
living, dragged about from place to place 
to avoid suspicion, while she was wholly 
innocent of any wrong, and doubtless ig- 
norant of her true parentage. Then came 
our trip to the Rockies. I had practically 
abandoned all hope of finding the lost 
girl, and had dismissed the subject from 
my mind, which was filled only with 
happy thoughts of you, Lillian, and the 
rapidly approaching time when I could 
tell you of my love, and possibly win you 
as my own. Imagine, then, my utter 
consternation and amazement when I 
chanced to meet at the cabin the very girl 
I had seen in San Francisco. Shetreated 
us with such courtesy and kindness that I 
could not, at that time, disclose my sus- 
picions and alarm her. I returned to the 
camp like one in a dream, thinking of 
various projects by which to gain further 
information about the occupants of the 
cabin. Iwished todo nothing to frighten 
the girl, who was evidently alone there 
with only the colored woman Dinah, and 
the huge mastiff, as protectors. I thought 
it quite probable that her father might be 
away in some distant town for supplies, 
and as, without him, I could not identify 
the girl, I resolved to watch the place 
closely and gain whatever I could in that 
way. This accounts for my abstraction 
and seeming indifference to the one I 
loved so deeply. I did not speak to your 
father of my suspicions, fearing lest he 
again be doomed to disappointment, for I 
well knew my hopes might prove futile 
afterall. 1 made a confidante of no one. 
I watched the cabin; but neversaw Eben 
Lyle. An occasional glimpse of the 
girl, or Dinah, was all 1 obtained until 
the day of the discovery, when I had de- 
termined to risk all; see the girl myself, 
and question her. You knowthe rest, my 
darling, and I am sure do not blame me 
for my apparent neglect of you. I was 
tortured, too, by the thought of the pain 
my discovery might bring, and could not 
trust myself alone with you, lest in my 
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love and sympathy I should disclose the 
truth, or violate my promise to your father. 
After our return you seemed to shun so- 
ciety, which seemed but natural, until I 
found that I, alone, of all your friends, 
was denied the pleasure of an occasional 
visit, or drive with you. I could not ac- 
count for it in any way, but thought 
possibly my connection with the discovery 
of your father and sister had rendered me 
obnoxious to you. Later, I began to fear 
that you loved Blake, and determined to 
throw no obstacle in his way; for if any 
one was worthy of you, I felt it to be my 
true and tried friend. Something you 
said a short time ago to Gene caused her 
to ask me some very pointed questions, 
namely, ‘If previous to her advent into 
the family there had ever been anyattach- 
ment between you and me?’ I told her 
exactly how things stood, adding, ‘that 
if the doctor won your love he would 
make you the happiest of women. She 
replied, ‘That you would never marry 
Dr. Blake,’ and said, ‘Mr. Houston, 
won’t you try again, please? I don’t 
believe Lillian is as indifferent to you as 
she appears. Do not ask me why I think 
so; but, at least, tell her as much as you 
have told me to-day ?’”’ 

‘* Now, you know all, Lillian, and must 
give an account of your strange conduct 
towards me.”’ 

‘‘T think a lawyer might understand 
that,” said Lillian, smilingly. ‘‘ Can’t 
you see, Mark, dear, that I thought you 
loved Gene, and dared not trust myself 
in your society lest I disclose my real 
feelings? ”’ 

Houstan’s only reply was a caress. 
Then she went on: 

‘* Let us find papa, and claim his bless- 
ing. He is in his room, I think,’ and 
so hand in hand they wandered through 
the spacious halls, encountering no one 
save Dinah, who, when she saw them, 
looked the picture of amazement, and 
whispered to herself: 

‘*What hab Iseen? Miss Eugenya’s 
beau makin’ lub to Miss Lillian! Well, 
well! De ways ob dis yer generation am 
past findin’ out.”’ 

Lillian tapped lightly at the door of 
Mr. Lyle’s private sanctum. ‘‘ Come in, 
my dear,’’ was the reply, for well he 
knew that familiar knock. He was not 


prepared to see her accompanied by 
Houstan, and gave a start of glad surprise 
as he rose to meet them, needing no ex- 
planation other than the radiant, blushing 
face of his daughter, and the proud, 
loving glances which Houstan bestowed 
upon her. He embraced Lillian, then 
placed her hand in that of Houstan. 
‘*Cherish her, my son. God bless you 
both, and give you what has all my life 
been denied me,”’ he said with deep feel- 
ing, and motioned for them to leave 
him. 

When Lillian reached her room that 
night, she found Gene seated before the 
fire, apparently in deep meditation. She 
had let down her long, brown hair, 
and it fell in a glossy mass over her scar- 
let dressing sacque. When Lillian came 
in, she sprang up, and seizing her by the 
arm, led her under the chandelier, ex- 
claiming: ‘* There, 1 knew it! I knew 
it! You are engaged to Mark Houstan, 
Lillie, I see it in your face. Oh, Iam 
so glad!’’ and the pretty gipsy face nes- 
tled lovingly against the fair cheek of 
her sister. 

When she had grown more subdued, 
Lillian told her everything, adding: ‘I 
have to thank you, my precious Gene, 
for it all. Had you not spoken as you 
did to Mark, he would have gone on 
thinking me indifferent, and, perhaps, 
we would never have understood each 
other. Ah! What a little witch you are, 
sister mine!’’ ‘To which Gene irrele- 
vantly answered : 

‘‘] wonder what Mrs. Grundy will say 
now ?”’ 

After Gene left her, Lillian discovered 
upon her dressing-case a sealed envelope, 
addressed to her. When opened, she 
found an instrument conveying to her an 
elegant home, only a short distance from 
her father’s house. ‘‘ Dear papa,’’ she 
murmured, happy tears filling her eyes; 
‘« how noble and good he is.”’ 

* * * * * ** 

A few months later found the Lyles 
with a small party of friends domiciled 
at a quiet resort on the sea-coast. Mrs. 
Stanley, zee Bradstreet, acted as chaperon, 
and very charmingly she filled the posi- 
tion. Mr. Stanley was devotion itself, 
and their’s promised to be the happiest 
of unions. 
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The nuptials of Lillian and Houstan 
were not to take place until the following 
winter. Every Sa>bath brought the 
latter and Carleton to this restful spot, 
where, for a time at least, they f rgot the 
perplexities of life, and left the rushing, 
tumultuous world behind them. 

As yet, Mr. Carleton had no claim 
upon Eugenie ; but that matters were rap- 
idly drawing to acrisis no one who saw 
the two together could doubt. 

Upon the day following one of these 
visits, Gene and Lillian were seated upon 
the rocks close to the shore; one, with a 
book in her hand, making a pretence of 
reading, the other with her hands clasped 
carelessly in her Jap and her sweet face 
turned seaward. Suddenly Gene threw 
aside her book, saying impatiently that 
‘« she did not like it ; the characters were 
so stupid and common-place.’”’ Then, 
springing to her feet, left Lillian; and, 
with Rex at her heels, began an investiga- 
tion of the rocks and crannies about 
them, but soon came back to her sister, 
who regarded her in an amused way. 

Gene was always restless when she had 
something on her mind; and, sooner or 
later, it was sure to come out. Lillian 
waited quietly, confident the impulsive lit- 
tle maiden would soon break through the 
wall of reserve and open her heart to her. 

‘« Gene, you have something to tell me; 
don’t deny it, you fractious young woman.”’ 

Gene was standing, looking out upon 


THE POET. 


the ocean, the audacious breeze playing 
merry pranks with her hair and veil She 
turned, and, looking dewn upon Lillian, 
said, ‘* How do you know | have a secrct? 
Do you possess the power of divination ?” 

**Straws show which way the wind 
blows,’’ said the other, teasingly. 

‘*Come, dear, tell me all about it; 
then I know you will feel relieved.’ 

‘< Well, then, if I must, it’s about Mr, 
Carleton. Last evening he, asked me to 
be his wife, and—would you believe it? 
—had the unblushing audacity to ask me 
to abandon my long-cherished plans for 
‘coming out’ next season, and, instead, 
to be married during the holidays! I 
think,”’ said Gene, doletul y, ‘*he was 
very inconsiderate.”’ 

** Did you tell him so, Gene? ”’ 

‘¢Oh, I—why, I was so completely 
taken off my guard that at first | could 
say nothing; and he took my silence for 
corsent, which was very embarrassing. I 
said, finally, ‘1 thought he asked a great 
deal; that ] had set my heart on making 
my début next winter, and could not 
think of giving up my plans.’ He said 
something as follows: ‘How happy it 
would make him if I would only comply 
with his wishes; that nothing could add 
to my attractions in his eyes, or increase 
my nobility of character’—and—Lillie, I 
did what I have always protested against 
most vehemently—I accepted my first 
offer of marriage.” 
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BY MRS. J. P. W. 


oF climbs the mountain passes—the 
ruggedest— 
<So Unflinching and alone: no steeps 
Too toilsome for his wandering feet, 
And nature, weird, furnishes his moods, 
Companionship, in the solitudes. 


He laughs at dangers in his way—the crevices 
Of the rocks are full of voices 
Of the fairies he invokes :— 

No spot to him is voiceless. 


Whisperings reach him from the budding flowers, 
And nymphs dance in the spray of fountains: 
Messages come woven through passing breeze 
And poems nestle in the rustling of the leaves. 
The forests dim, in their vast shadowings, 
Hold the God Son in reverent worshipings 
For him, And upon the shores, maids 
Playing in the waters, by strange fascinations 
Keep love’s tryst for him. Amid the whole 
The voice of some Goddess speaks to his pulsing 
soul, 



















HERE was a spirited discussion 
in Ms. Bartle’s drawing- 
room the next day. The 
subject was, ‘‘ That 
girl from Pompey 
Smash.’’ The occasion, I may add, was 
invented : ostensibly it was a meeting of 
ladies interested in charitable work. The 
business that brought them together was 
speedily transacted ; then the hostess re- 
verted to the subject uppermcst in her 
visitors’ minds. 

Chance had revealed the truth con- 
cerning the financial and social status of 
Miss Durr and her niece. Mrs. Stanwood, 
after a brief comparison of notes with her 
mother, concerning the antecedents, sur- 
roundings and resources of their new ac- 
quaintances, intuitively solved the prob- 
lem. Mrs. Twitchell especially was 
impressed with Miss Durr’s manner and 
knowledge of the world. Even Eph 
Twitchell had observed things which 
made him think Miss Durr and her niece 
represented ‘‘a considerable larger slice 
of the world than Pompey Smash.” It 
was not, however, until a few well directed 
inquiries by Mrs. Harry Stanwood, elicited 
sufficient from Rachel Ellis to clear up all 
doubts. 

Then Miss Ellis and Mrs. Harry Stan- 
wood discovered they had mutual friends 
in the Darrows, who were very kind to 
Mrs. Stanwood when she visited Phila- 
delphia. 

Twenty-four hours later, everybody in 
Washington knew that Miss Durr and her 
niece were eminently wealthy, and well 
connected. Thanks to Mrs. Harry Stan- 
wood’s tact, there was now no Jack of at- 
tention paid Miss Ellis by the officers. 

‘It is unfortunate, I admit,’’ said Mrs. 
Bartle, addressing her audience collect- 
ively, ‘‘that so much time has elapsed 
before suitable recognition should be ac- 
corded Miss Durr and her niece. I do 
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SociETY’s MANDATE.—THE STATE OF REGRET. 


not see that we can better matters now by 
delaying due recognition, and 2s we are 
not wholly responsible fcr the oversight, 
perhaps,the best way to make amends 
now, will be by according them hearty 
recognition.”’ 

Mrs. Judge Joyce Gorden glanced 
around. Mrs. Major Sam Flis'er looked 
angry. There was resolution in her eyes 
as she answered the hostess: 

‘<], for one, do not tiink we are to 
blame. How were we to know? Even 
if their trunks had been at the bottom of 
the Dead Sea, they could have made them- 
selves known. But they mope about here 
until some poor relation of the Darrows 
discovers them.” 

‘¢Excuse me,’’ said a quiet looking 
lady, ‘‘ Mrs. Flister, it may be that a 
relative of the Darrows in the army recog- 
nized Miss Durr, but I and others have 
been led to believe that Mrs. Harry Stan- 
wocd found means to correct a growing 
misapprehension. Mrs. Bartle will cor- 
rect me if I err.” 

‘‘ Mrs. Van Meter understands the case 
as I understand it, Mrs. Flister. It does 
not matter what reasons Miss Durr and 
her neice may have had for permitting 
two weeks to elapse when due recognition 
would have been cheerfully accorded 
them in an hour. To refuse the fullest 
recognition now will only complicate 
matters unnecessarily. Apart from all 
other considerations, I shall be guided by 
my relations with the Darrows. 1 will 
say more ; I do not think it wise to incur 
the disfavor of the Darrows unless a very 
good reason can be given for it. We have 
the strongest evidence of the high esteem 
in which they hold them, to say nothing of 
claims they seem to have upon the War 
Department.” 

‘« At the rate the captains and lieuten- 
ants are leaving their cards on Miss Durr's 
table,—if the half the major tells me is 
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true—the claims of both the Army and 
Navy will soon be discharged,’ Mrs. 
Major Sam Flister observed; she had 
struggled years before society permits her 
to share its privileges, and it was very 
natural for a woman who had secured rec- 
ognition after strenuous exercises should 
be zealous in guarding the portals. 

Mrs. Bartle, continued complacently ; 
‘‘T am prepared to take the first step to 
remedy matters. I shall invite Miss Durr 
and Miss Ellis here next Tuesday evening. 
I called upon them to-day.”’ 

‘*T am entirely of your opinion,”’ said 
Mrs. Judge Joyce Gordon. There were 
half a dozen well-bred ladies whose minds 
were made up before they entered Mrs. 
Bartle’s; women whose good sense and 
thorough-breeding, even if they did not 
boast great experience, enabled them to 
determine a line of action without regard 
to other people’s views. Mrs. Major Sam 
Flister was impelled to announce her 
change of spirit in tones loud enough for 
all to hear her. 

‘Do not misunderstand me, Mrs. Bar- 
tle. Whatever you think proper I will 
always agree to. Iam glad it’s settled, 


because the Major has been worrying me 
about this thing all day.”’ 

Mrs. Bartle’s resp onse displayed tact; she 
succeeded presently in diverting the con- 
versation into a channel that provoked 
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inquiry concerning Miss Ellis’ wealth. 
One had heard from a reliable source that 
she owned a round million in stocks alone. 
Another understood she had a million in 
government bonds, while another was 
positive she was mistress of three millions. 
Finally Mrs. Bartle quoted a member of 
the cabinet, who informed her that Miss 
Ellis had in her own right an income of 
fifty thousand dollars a year. 

Then Mrs. Judge Joyce Gordon related 
the series of mishaps that delayed Miss 
Durr’s and Miss Ellis’ trunks. It was 
the Hon. Eph Twitchell who had induced 
the railway people to trace the missing 
trunks, which were, as Miss Ellis laugh- 
ingly surmised, lying at the bottom of a 
big ‘‘ wash out”’ in the west. 

Mrs. Bartle, whose forte, as I have in- 
timated was tact, turned the narrative to 
the best account. It was shrewdly sur- 
mised by the more discerning and well- 
bred guests that her avowed admiration 


for Mrs. Harry Stanwood was not wholly 
disinterested. The Hon. Eph Twitchell’s 
vote loomed up before these; but, one 
thing was noticeable, and that was the 
rapid appreciation of the merits of the 
Twitchells, man and wife, and the gen- 
eral acquiescence in the proposition that 
Washington society was re-inforced by 
the brightness and beauty of Mrs. Harry 
Stanwood, and the loveliness of Rachel 
Ellis. 

Mrs. Major Sam Flister imported the 
news to her husband an hour later; the 
Major advised Eph Twitchell that even- 
ing of the result of the conference in Mrs, 
Bartle’s room, and a little later Eph 
Twitchell invented a pretext to take 
Lincoln Douglas Phelps aside at the hotel, 
and with unction rarely manifested re- 
vealed the truth. Eph’s eyes twinkled as 
he pictured the group in Mrs. Bartle’s 
parlor. Mr. Phelps was amused. He 


affected sympathy for a woman like Mrs. , 


Major Sam Flister, who was compelled, 
on short notice to defer to the judgement 
of ‘‘ that girl from Pompey Smash.”’ 
Then the conversation drifted into a 
channel that revealed unexpected phases 
in Eph Twitchell’s character. He was 
seemingly the last remove from a man of 
sentiment, but in ten minutes Phelps dis- 
covered in him an ardent admirer of 
beauty, and a man with feelings as fresh 
and youthful as a boy’s. He admired 
Miss Ellis vastly. He marvelled why 
Phelps was not ‘‘clean crazy’”’ in love 
with her—as he would have been at 
Phelps’ age. Then Eph bethought him- 
self that Miss Ellis was a great ‘‘ catch,” 
and his companion—well, nobody seemed 
to know just what Phelps was worth, or if 
he had any great expectations. He per- 
sisted in reminding him that he would 
never meet another woman like Miss Ellis, 
until Phelps directed his attention to Gen- 
eral Sloper, who had entered the hotel. 
The General was accompanied by several 
gentlemen,all well-known to Eph Twitchell 
and Phelps. The former turned quickly 
to his companion, saying in a low tone: 
‘‘Sloper’s talkin’ up his grand Elysian 
Opportunity. That’s the only name I can 
give his plan. He don’t like it—pretends 
to think it’s a joke. I tell you what, 
Phelps,’”’ here Eph grasped his compan- 
ion’s arm tightly, as he added in alow 
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tone, ‘‘I've been lookin’ into this scheme 
of Sloper’s, and in my opinion, it’s noth- 
ing but a plan to get money out of the 
people. I was talking to Ma,or Sim 
Fluster—or Flister—_but ofthe two names 
Fluster suits him best, when I put the ques 
tion to him plump, ‘What is there to go 
on in this thing, y u're bo'stin’?’ why it 
shet him right up. He was talkin’ ata 
great rate about it before that English- 
man, Mr. Tetlow. When I propounded 
two or three questions, Tetlow, he was 
mum as an oyster, but the Major, he 
wouldn’t be warned; kept right on ina 
ramblin’ way that excited mysuspicions. I 
haven’t any objections to Major Fluster, 
but I tell you in strict confidence, I don’t 
take any stock in Sloper. I can’t find any- 
body who can satisfy me where he come 
from, what he’s done to invite people’s 
confidence, or where or how he fit in the 
war. Curious, ain’tit? A general with- 
gutarecord. Like an almanac without 
any calendar. Just listen to the General 
talk now.”’ 

The General was enlarging upon the 
Great Southwestern Railway scheme, in 
tones that could be heard across the ho- 
telentrance. He talked in the satisfied 
manner of a man who likes to hear him- 
self talking. Count Manzoni was one of 
the group. He listened and said noth- 
ing. Presently, another gentleman joined 
the party. 

‘‘There’s Tetlow now,’’ said Eph 
Twitchell. ‘I’ve noticed these last three 
days or more, Mr. Tetlow’s mightily in- 
terested in Miss Ellis.’”’ Phelps started 
involuntarily. ‘The Count, he’s makin’ 
the same signs. Looks as if them two 
found out how much Miss Ellis was worth 


before most people discovered who they 


were. I can’t say I admire the Count al- 
together, an’ as for the Englishman, he 
strikes me as the kind of man that thinks 
the woman they marry ought to be under 
everlasting obligations to them. I’ve 
some cases in mind that proves there are 
such men.’’ 

“It is not necessary,’’ Phelps said. 

‘‘That’s another reason why I'd like to 
see a young, handsome fellow, like you— 
but that’s your business. Listen now to 
Sloper. Did you ever hear anything 
smoother than his tongue? He’s got half 
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that crowd up the tree now with his 
smooth talk. In les»’n five minutes the 
huil lut’ll be up the tree, ’n nota soul will 
get down till they buy sheers in the Great 
Southwestern.” 

Phelps laughed, and Eph added soto 
voce, **Yes, ’n I’m thinkin’ 1|’ll chase the 
General up a tree before he gets his bill 
passed. ‘Thhere’s lots of things he’s got to 
explain before he gets my vote. You 
ain’t goin’? Well, l’ve lots to attend to 
myself to-night. You got our note, of 
course? My wife and daughter wrote 
yours out the first thing. Good night.” 

Eph Twitchell’s grasp was stronger than 
usual that night. When they separated, 
Mr. Phelps went straight to his room in 
the hotel, sat down beside his table, which 
was littered with papers, and selecting a 
sheet of note paper, prepared to write. 
Then he turned from the table abruptly, 
rose, lit a cigar, and paced the room, glanc- 
ing now and then atthe sheet of paper. 
Then he re-seated himself, and became so 
absorbed in thought, that his cigar went 
out. He re-lighted it, smoked it tothe 
end, tossed the end away, and picked up 
apen. Then in less than four lives he ex- 
pressed his regret that he could not at- 
tena Mrs. Twitchell’s first reception, 
When the note was dry, he re read it care- 
fully, saying to himself, ‘Yes, I think 
that is it precisely. Not a word too much. 
No other course is left me. She will be 
there, assisting Mrs. Twitchell and her 
daughter, and Twitchell will naturally 
count on my helping him to a certain ex- 
tent—that will only make matters worse, 
by throwing us together more than is 
good for me just now.”’ 

Then he placed the note in an eavel- 
ope, closed it, put his hat on, descended 
the stairs, dropped the note in the letter- 
box on the counter, and walked out into 
the air. As he turned from tne hotel, he 
experienced a feeling akin to the sensa- 
tion (rarely recalled), that nerved him 
when he leaped upon the enemy’s earth- 
works, on Lookout Mountain, in the face 
of a volley of musketry, with a thin veil 
of smoke curling up between him and 
the man who clubbed his muskzt and 
struck at Phelps, but unfortunately for 
himself, slipped and fell to rise no 
more. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE AVOWAL. 


At the same hour that Mrs. Bartle re- 
adjusted the lines limiting the social 
circle that accepted her as acentral figure, 
in such a manner as to givean ample loop 
to the newly-discovered heiress, who 
enjoyed an income of fifty thousand dol- 
lars a year, Miss Durr was called upon t> 
entertain, briefly (or until her niece was 
prepared to relieve her), Mr. Te-low. 
Mr. Tetlow’s interest in her niece was 
regarded by Selina Durr as an ordinary 
affair. Her experience comprehended so 
much that seemed to be of a piece wath 
the visits of Count Manzoni and Roger 
Fairfax Tetlow, that Miss Durr accepted 
their attentions quite as a matter of course. 

On the present occasion, something in 
Mr. Tetlow’s manner caused her to scru- 
tinize him more closely. Her summing- 
up was severe, but doubtless correct. A 
well preserved man. Good complexion— 
a trifle too florid, but the lines graven 
were not the lines a judge of faces liked 
to see. Manner perfect; taste unex- 
ceptionable ; figure, very fine—consider- 


ing his age, and the lines in his face. 


Age, forty, if he was a day. Disposition, 
variable. Selina Durr pictured Mr. Tet- 
low hurling hiscane at hisservant. Fond 
of the pleasures of the table. Object in 
life—Mr. Tetlow first, foremost, all the 
time. His pleasure first, no matter who 
suffered. 

Meantime, Mr. Tetlow, while skilfully 
and thoroughly trained in the school of 
small talk, could touch it gracefully in 
fifteen minutes, found time to revise his 
estimate of Miss Durr. Miss Durr’s 
manner revealed finer breeding. A trifle 
less precision, and she would compare 
very favorably with the Duchess of M—, 
or the Duchess of K—. Her tones were 
low—if she would only toss those hideous 
spectacles away. Spectacles! Yankee 
independence with a vengeance! Yes, 
she would maintain her place and her 
composure with any of them. And, 
thank heaven, there was nothing angular 
about her, if she was a spinster. A de- 
cided beauty in her day—wholly, inex- 
cusably, indifferent now. 

‘«Why the devil did he permit himself 
to be misled by that absurd Pompey 


Smash! Miss Durr, if she cared to, would 
grace any assembly in the world!”” «4 
lady, every inch.’’ Gad! ‘*She would 
look well in high heeled shoes and clocked 
stockings, and with a high back comb in 
her hair like the picture of his grand- 
mother at the end.of the hall.”’ 

‘‘Then the counterpart of his grand. 
mother bowed herself out of the room, 
and Tetlow was face to face with Miss 
Ellis.”’ 

Roger Fairfax Tetlow was never able 
to recall the details of Miss Ellis’ dress 
that morning. The first impression she 
made as she entered the dour, outlasted 
all others. She had the grace, and light- 
ness of a child. 

She wore a quiet colored gown that 
made her fair face seem fairer. Her 
cheeks, now that she stood in the broad 
light, were as peachy as those of a child. 
Her pretty head—a model in shape, was 
set so gracefully upon her sloping shoul, 
ders that Tetlow was at a loss to recall, 
among all the sculptor’s triumphs, a 
model like this beside him. 

«¢ Where did this girl get features as fine 
as anything he had ever seen either in 
painting or stone? 

A moments hesitation, and Roger Fair- 
fax Tetlow to employ a term he frequently 
used, ‘* was done for.’’ He had met her 
in the glare of gas, when the surround- 
ings were attuned to the soft mood, but 
he never experienced a heart-thrill until 
now. With the sudden resolve of a 
gambler reduced to his last coin, as he 
pictured Manzoni making love to this 
girl, he decided upon his course. Though 
she were poor, such a face and sucha 
form would make him one of the most 
envied of men in London or Paris. 

In fine, Mr. Tetlow no longer thought 
of his bet, of the triumph over Manzoni, 
or the wealth Miss Ellis owned—he was 
over head and ears in love. And, trained 
diplomat though he was, he was as 
foolish, despite his years and experience, 
as most Jovers. 

For once his conversational coin lacked 
lustre. It sounded stupid—ineffably stu- 
pid to himself. At times, he cursed him- 
self inwardly for being a hundred leagues 
from the mark. He was guilty of the 
error of talking ‘‘shop.’’ Miss Ellis was 
an interested listener. He remembered 
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afterwards that he decried the professsion 
he was identified with. The art, he said, 
was falling into disuse. The telegraph 
and State reports ; the business exchanges 
and the march of progress was gradually, 
but surely pushing the diplomatists aside. 
Some day they would be viewed with as 
much curiosity as is now bestowed upon 
an old fashioned stage-coach. The places 
were not as numerous—even Emperors 
were able to dispense with diplomatic 
agents—boards and committees were more 
in accord with the times. 

When he referred to out-of-the-way 
places he had visited by the merest chance 
abroad, Miss Ellis’ face lit up. Once or 
twice he succeeded in making her talk ; 
then he looked at her so steadfastly that 
Rachel, warned by the quick instinct of 
pure womanhood, paused. It never oc- 
curred to him—his mind was confused— 
until he left her, that she was evidently 
more familiar with the Pyrenees and 
Alps than he was. 

What made his blood quicken, and his 
face burn when he thought of it, was the 
speech that precipitated the end. He 
had calculated upon the effect a well- 
considered speech would produce upon a 
young lady, unexpectedly honored with 
the preference of a member of a family 
not unknown to readers of history. That 
was when the bet with Manzoni, was 
uppermost in his mind; when he counted 
on a little variety. The assumption of 
gas-light looked a trifle silly in day- light ; 
now that the clear sun shone full upon it, 
representative of one of the English 
families, accredited with brains, had the 
good sense to vote himself an ass. 

He was recalled to himself by a look 
of pain, which speedily turned to one of 
wonder, as Miss Ellis turned her head 
away, then, leaning back, looked at him 
doubtingly. He remembered, with 
painful distinctness, the words he uttered: 

‘*When people care a great deal for 
each other, why should they live apart? 
I love you, and will do all man can do to 
make you happy. I do not ask you to 
love me now, Miss Ellis. All I ask is 
that you will attribute this sudden 
avowal to feelings I cannot govern. Take 
time—I do not want an answer now— 
only believe that I love you so much that 
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I will be happiest when studying your 
happiness.”’ 

Miss Ellis rose with dignity. Her 
voice was low, her tones sympathetic, 
kind. Her manner—it was that which 
cut him deepest—was like that of an 
elder befriending achild. Killing kind- 
ness to love it proved in this instance. 

‘‘Il appreciate the honor you would 
confer upon me, Mr. Tetlow, and I 
would be less than a woman if I did not 
regret this avowal, since it is impossible 
—utterly impossible—for me to permit 
you to indulge the hope that our future 
lives will be any nearer than the past. I 
would experience deep regret if you found 
any warrant, upon such brief acquaint- 
ance, for this unexpected avowal. Pray 
think no more of it—let it be as though 
it had never been uttered. What you ask 
can never be.”’ 

The poise of her pretty head, her dis- 
tinct, deliberate, level tones, the calm 
expression of her lucid blue eyes, crushed 
him. She did not dissemble. It was 
impossible for this girl to affect sweet, 
womanly pity when she did not feel it. 
Her brow was so honestly open that Tet- 
low, suddenly realizing his moral deca- 
dence, flushed to the roots of his hair, 
then experienced a chilly sensation. The 
distance between them was very great; 
the gulf, he confessed at that moment, 
was of his own making. This woman 
was capable of loving, but her love would 
go where her fine instinct assured her it 
would meet with an equally true re- 
sponse. 

As the diplomat bowed himself out of 
her presence, humiliated beyond expres- 
sion—a Tetlow rejected by an unknown 
American whom he could not be sure was 
a cousin, even in the Saxon sense of the 
term !—something in the uplifted head, 
steady eyelids, and expression of Rachel 
Ellis, made visible even to Tetlow’s eyes, 
the process of degeneration and state of 
moral decadence that separated them. 

The American girl who disposed of his. 
suit as summarily as she might have dis- 
missed any poor government clerk, seem- 
ed to stand on a mountain height, while 
he was burrowing in the depths of the 
valley. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 













%)O, Hal Burney has captured 
the heiress ?”’ 

‘‘Yes; there isn’t any 
doubt of the engagement. 
Of course, Hal had only to 
enter the race to win. Con- 
found the fellow! He isso 
popular with women that 
they won’t look at another 
man when he is around.”’ 

‘* He is a devilish lucky 
fellow, that’sa fact. I won- 
der if Miss Hosmer has any doubts about 
which he loves the most—her, or her mil- 
lions. Hal always said he would go in 
for the greenbacks.”’ 

The speakers—two young men, stand- 
ing on a hotel veranda—walked away. 
Hid behind a curtain, shading an open 
window, I, Janet Hosmer, heard every 
word they had said. 

So that was what the world said about 
my engagement to Hal Burney. Did not 
my own doubts agree with the opinion of 
theworld? I loved him; buat could I ever 
believe in his love for me? Oh, the mis- 
erable doubts of all friendship or love 
: that might be offered me; how often had 
[ battled with them in vain! How many 
: men had offered me their love; and I, 
reading their souls, translated their 
eloquent words of love in this way: ‘I 
love—your money. I would marry you 
—for your money.’’ For none of these 
men had I felt the least affection, or a 
single regret that I must say no to their 
suit. 

I was twenty-five years old, and a con- 
firmed skeptic concerning the romantic 
sentiments of disinterested love, when I 
first met Hal Burney. Aunt and I had 
come to N , a quiet health resort, for 
the benefit of her health, which was deli- 
cate. One morning we were taking a 
walk in the park, near the hotel where we 
were staying. It was a cool, pleasant 
' morning, and quite a crowd of people, 
many of them invalids, were walking 
about, or resting under the shade of the 
trees. I heard aunt exclaim, ‘‘Why 
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there is Mr. Burney,” and looking up, I 
saw a young man and a delicate looking 
boy coming toward us. 

‘*You here, Mrs. Carew? It is ages 
since I have seen you,’’ he exclaimed, 
shaking hands with my aunt. 

‘‘ Yes, I have been a wanderer in for. 
eign countries for the past two years, 
Janet here,—I beg pardon, my neice, 
Miss Hosmer, Mr. Burney—has made me 
undergo tortures in the way of travel and 
sight-seeing. She has quite worn me out 
at last, and I am here to recuperate suffi- 
ciently to enable me to undergo another 
course of martyrdom this winter.”’ 

Then Mr. Burney explained that he 
had come for the benefit of his brothers 
the boy who was with him, and whom he 
introduced to us as Herbert, and said 
that they had arrived only the night be- 
fore and were staying at the same hotel 
we were. 

Mr. Burney was a resident of G-—, 
my aunt’s former home before she came 
to live with me after my parents’ death, so 
she and Mr. Burney had much to talk 
about,—she in asking, and he in answer- 
ing questions about old friends and ac- 
quaintances. I took no part in their con- 
versation, but walking along with Her- 
bert, he and I were soon talking in quite 
a friendly way, he was a bright and gen- 
tlemanly boy, and I found him an inter- 
esting companion. I discovered from his 
talk that he thought ‘‘ Brother Hal’’ the 
model of perfection. He and his brother 
were alone in the world it seemed. 

‘‘Halisa lawyer. I heard him make 
a speech in a murder case the other day. 
Such a splendid speech! None of the 
other lawyers did as well, and Hal won 
his case.’’ 

And then Herbert went on to tell me 
how kind ‘‘ Hal’’ had been to him in his 
recent spell of sickness, from the effects 
of which he had not yet recovered. He 
was interrupted by Aunt’s voice calling 
behind us: 

‘<Janet, it is time we were returning. 
The sun is getting too high for comfort. 
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Herbert, my boy, I must not let Janet 
monopolize your company. I am quite 
tired of your brother. Come walk wit) 
me, and your brother and Janet may fol- 
low.” Mr. Burney laughed as he came 
to my side. 

‘‘] will punish you, Mrs. Carew, for 
deserting me, by retaining Miss Hosmer 
here, if she will consent.”’ 

‘«« The shade is delightful ; I hope you 
are not anxious to return to the hotel ?” 
he continued, addressing me. 

‘Not at all anxious,’’ I replied. So 
after aunt and Herbert had gone, we still 
lingered—perhaps an hour longer. A 
more pleasant hour I never spent. This 
man seemed to possess some powers that 
drew me from my usual reserve, and 
made me talk to him as I had never before 
talked, even to people I called my friends. 
After that first meeting, we met often. He 
and Herbert became our companions in 
our daily strolls in the park, and to the 
Springs, the virtues of whose waters we 
were faithfully testing. Soon I knew that 
Hal Burney was to me what no other man 
had been. I loved him with all the love 
of a heart that loves for the first time. 


And I was a glad and happy woman when 
one day, ina quiet and earnest way, he 
told me that he loved me, and asked me 


to be his wife. As I looked into his 
beautiful, dark eyes that met mine so 
frankly, as I listened to his low, deep 
voice, not a doubt of the sincerity and 
truthfulness of his professions of love for 
me troubled my mind. Only later—only 
after I had confessed that he was dear to 
me, and I had promised to be his wife— 
did the hateful thought enter my mind, 
that my wealth might be the motive he 
might have for seeking my love. At first, 
I cast the doubt from me as unworthy of 
the love I felt for him, but it came again 
and again, haunting me like a bale‘ul 
shadow, and now the conversation that I 
had heard seemed to confirm the doubt, 
and make it a certainty that I had, after 
all, given my heart to a mere fortune- 
hunter, 

There was to be a dance at the hotel 
that evening. The rooms were crowded, 
when aunt and I went down. I know 
not what spirit entered me that night; I 
seemed to have changed my nature, and 
from the quiet cool, reserved Miss Hos- 
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mer, to have turned to a person altogether 
different. I talked, laughed, and danced 
as I never had before. There was acrowd 
of men around me, and I was talking 
gaily to them, when Hal Burney entered 
the room, he seemed rather surprised, and 
making no attempt to reach my side, went 
over to where aunt was sitting and talked 
to her. An old acquaintance of mine, 
Capt. Mayfield, who had only arrived at 
N——that evening was present, and I danc- 
ed with him several times. He and I were 
standing, chatting after a dance when 
Hal Burney came up tous. ‘‘ The next 
waltz is mine, I think, Miss Hosmer,’’ he 
said coolly, and Capt. Mayfield excusing: 
himself, left us. 

‘« Janet, I must ask you not to dance 
with that man any more,”’ said Hal. 

‘¢ Why not pray?’’ I asked, ready to. 
find any excuse to quarrel with him. ‘‘Capt. 
Mayfield is an old friend of mine.”’ 

‘¢T am sorry to hear that you have been, 
so unfortunate in the selection of a friend: 
Janet, and as my future wife, I must ask. 
you to renounce the friendship of this. 
man. He is nota gentleman,” 

‘* You are the first person I have ever 
heard say so, and until you give some bet- 
ter reason than you have yet gi-en, you 
will exctse me for refusing to obey your 
command in regard to Capt. Mayfield.’’ 

‘‘We will not discuss this question, 
further here, Janet. If you have that 
regard for me you profess to have, you 
will not refuse my request.’ 

But I was in a wilful mood, and deter- 
mined not to yield to the desire of my, 
heart, which made me long to tell him 
that his slightest wish was law to me. 

‘Tam engaged to Capt. Mayfield for 
the next dance. Here he comes. I will: 
keep my engagement,” I said, and, tak- 
ing the arm of the Captain, we joined: 
the dancers. 

‘¢So you know Burney,’’ said Capt. 
Mayfield. ‘‘Good-looking fellow, and 
quite a lady-killer. But he got leit once. 
He was engaged to a girl; a rich old fel- 
low came along, and she jilted Burney 
and married old Moneybags. Rather 
rough on Burney; but he took it all in 
that cool way of his. Some day he will 
pay that girl back in her own coin, and 
marry a Miss Moneybags, I suppose. I 
know two or three heiresses. quite ready: 
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and willing to say ‘Yes’ to Burney’s 
‘ Wilt thou be mine?’”’ 

‘* You seem to be quite an admirer of 
Mr. Burney,”’ I said. 

‘* Don’t like the fellow a bit, and he 
doesn’t like me; but I always give the 
devil his due.”’ 

I changed the subject of conversation, 
and presently, pleading weariness, I found 
aunt, and with her left the room. 

This, then, was the reason that Hal 
objected to my acquaintance with Capt. 
Mayfield. He was afraid I would hear 
his story. 

He met me as usual next morning, 
looking very grave and determined. He 
asked me to walk with him in the Park. 

‘<Janet,’’ he said, when we were alone 
under the shade of the trees, ‘‘I1 wish 
to have an understanding with you. You 
puzzled and wounded me last night by 
your conduct. I have had an unhappy 
experience with the fickleness and decep- 
tive nature of woman. I thought that 
yours was a different nature from that of 
most women—that you were free from the 
lying arts and coquetries common to 
, your sex; but your conduct. last evening 
has made me doubt that my judgment 
of you was atrue one. When I told you 
that I loved you—”’ 

‘*You told me an untruth,’’ I inter- 
rupted vehemently. ‘‘ You loved that 
girl, who gilted you for a richer man, and 
you would marry me to spite her, and to 
gain my wealth, you—”’ 

‘<Stop!”’ he commanded, and his 
face was pale as the dead, his dark eyes 
flashing. ‘If such is your contemptible 
opinion of me, I will not listen to an- 
other word from your lips. As a man, 
as a gentleman, I refuse to listen to in- 
sult, even from a woman. Good morn- 
ing, and good-bye, Miss Hosmer.’’ And 
turning, he left me, and I saw him no 
more for many days. 

I had to tell aunt the story, and she 
was very indignant with me. 

‘You are a silly fool, Janet, and have 
ruined your own happiness by your con- 
temptible suspicions. I know Hal Bur- 
ney. He isso proud that he would cut 
his right hand off before he would come 
back to you after your abominable words 
to him. As for that story about his en- 
gagement, it is true. He was engaged 
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five years ago to a beautiful society girl, 
She loved him, of course ; no one could 
help doing so. But he was a struggling 
young lawyer then, and she had anop. 
portunity to marry a very wealthy map, 
Gold conquered love in her shallow 
heart—happily for Hal. He would have 
been wretched as the husband of sucha 
woman. But, after all, she acted with 
more reason and heart than you haye 
done. I have no patience with—”’ 

‘There, there, aunt! please say no 
more. Let me suffer in silence for my 
folly, if I have been foolish.’”’ And suf. 
fer I did, more than I can tell, or care to 
remember. Pride alone kept me from 
writing to him, and asking him to for. 
give me. 

We spent the winter in Washington. 
Aunt and I went constantly into society. 
How I tired of it all! Those never end- 
ing receptions, balls, dinners, and con- 
certs. Aunt enjoyed it, but at last even 
she wearied, and consented when I pro- 
posed to take a trip to Texas — a state 
which neither of us had ever visited. 
Early in spring we were in San Antonio, 
a town of historical interest, and pro- 
posed to remain there a few weeks, as we 
found the climate delightful and the 
town full of interest to strangers. 

Sitting on the veranda of the Hotel 
Maverick one day, listlessly gazing at a 
group of Mexicans across the street, I 
suddenly started as I saw a tall form pass 
rapidly along the side-walk. My heart 
beat loudly. Could it be he? It was; I 
could not mistake that proud and grace- 
ful bearing, the poise of his_ beautiful 
head. Now I could plainly see his face. 
He had turned and was crossing the 
street, coming toward the hotel. Now 
was my time, now—I would not let it 
slip. Leaning over the railing just as 
he came opposite the hotel, 1 called, 
‘«Mr. Burney.” 

He glanced up. His face flushed as he 
raised his hat. Would he go on? Surely 
not. Once more I called, ‘‘Come,”’ and 


he obeyed. 

‘You called me,’’ he said, when he 
stood beside me. 

‘©Yes, to apologize to you for the 
words I uttered a year ago. I was mad— 
a jealous, suspicious, unreasoning woman. 
Will you forgive me? 
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A light came into his dark eyes as he 
took both my hands in his own. ‘‘ Say 
that you will never doubt and will always 
love me,’’ he demanded, ‘‘and then I 
will forgive you.”’ 

I murmured the words ‘‘never doubt 
and always love,’’ and I| was very happy. 
After a while we went in to see aunt. 
Great was her astonishment to see H:l, 
and hear our story. And then Hal told 
us that he had come to Texas to attend to 
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some legal business for a wealthy client, 
and that in a few days he must return to 
N , so we concluded to cut short our 
visit and return with him. 

* * * * 

Hal is my husband now, and all that I 
have is his, but not a doubt enters my 
mind to-day, as I meet the loving, true 
eyes so dear to me, that my husband 
values more than all the gold she brought 
him, the love and trust of his wife. 
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A MELODY. 


BY T. H, FARNHAM. 


There lurks a wondrous spell ; 


of, te! in that eye of thine, 


It sparkles with the fire divine, 
I know its magic well. 

The evening star in beauty set 
Upon the brow of night, 

The fairest in her coronet, 
For me beams not so bright. 


Of auburn tresses rich and rare, 
Let other poets sing ; 
With thy dark locks naught can compare, 
Except the raven’s wing.’ 
Thine are the lips of ruby red, 
The teeth of pearly white, 
The lily hand, the faultless head ; 
Thou, Queen of Love by right. 


No perfumed breath of Araby 
Is fragrant as thine own; 

Thy lightest word is melody 
In music’s sweetest tone. 

Thy form is shaped in beauty’s mould, 
Befitting thy fair face, 

Whose every movement doth unfold 
An ever living grace. 


Since thus these words my love avow, 
I pray thee now bestow 

Thy heart upon me, dear, since thou 
Had’st mine long years ago. 

But, if by fate it be decreed, 
That I shall ne’er have thine ; 

My last request I pray thee heed— 
At least restore me mine, 
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T was one ‘day in I readily gave my consent, and from jj doo 

earlysummer when that moment I loved the sweet, frail girl J past 

she came to me, She wasstill very weak. Iknew that by the Ise 

and, as shestepped way her breath came—quick and hard, a § I he 

from the stage at sheclimbed thestairs with meto her room, @ ver! 

the foot of our old- And as we entered, she sank into a chair ing 

fashioned yard and and closed her eyes wearily. She soon ™ or! 

came slowly up the walk to meet me, it recovered from her fatigue, and began to § ast 

seemed as if the sun shone brighter and praise the room I had prepared for her, § air 

the birds sang a chorus of welcome in It was a pleasant chamber, large and airy, § unt 

the branches of the elms overhead. For White muslin curtains floated at the two § tha 

our old garden had never seen a bonnier windows; one, facing the south, was § wal 

sight than that of Lillian Lee, with her shaded bya wild-rose bush that clambered J wa! 

golden hair and eyes that matched the over it. The other, looking toward the § on 

blue of the skies. But to make my story west, gave a magnificent view of the § the 

more clear, let me go back a little. One river, winding like a silver ribbon § tha 

evening, Ben, my husband, came from through the green valley, and beyond it § che 

the village and handed me a letter, say- the dim, hazy outline of the mountains, § fas 

ing, ‘‘ Hulda, I didn’t know you had a Onasmall table, that stood by this win- § wa 
correspondent in New York.’’ dow, I had placed a vase filled with 9 res 

‘Neither have I,’’ I said, as I ex- violets, and when her eyes fell on these, tre 

amined the letter. It was a dainty, she cried, all 

creamy envelope, and had a faint odor ‘“‘Ah, Mother Hulda, how did you pic 

about it that reminded me of the violets know that violets are my favorite flowers? § Th 

that grow down by our spring-house. I They make me feel at home already.” the 

opened it and read : I kissed her gently and left her, and as § tre 

i New York, Fune rst, 18—. I prepared supper I felt that our old farm- § the 
ff My Dean Mus. WHITE: house would be pleasanter this summer § fas 
I have heard of the peaceful quietude of your than it had been since our little daughter, = 
i home and the beautiful scenery surrounding it. baby May, had been taken from us. An cle 
{ I am just recovering from a severe illness, and hour later she came down to tea, dressed co 
long to get away from the heat and bustle of the jn a simple white gown, with the violets his 

city. Will you kindly let me become an inmate at her throat. She and Ben made friends ha 
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int ala nether ‘cessan ene at once, and I think from that evening 
; yas there was nothing he would not have done 

Ben and I talked it over that night and for our bonny Lillian. 












agreed to let her come; so the morning After tea she went up to her room and Su 
mail carried to her my letter which said: soon came back with a guitar, and taking Sc 
Miss LitLtan LEE: a seat in the porch, played and sang for lo 
You are welcome to our home. We liveina us some of the sweet, old-fashioned airs fo 
plain, quiet way, but my husband and I, think of days long gone by. I wish, oh reader, 
the mountain ais will benefit you, that I could picture her to you, as she yc 
‘Very venpecttiiy, looked that evening. with her white dress JJ th 
HULDA WHITE. falling about her in soft folds, the violets § ™ 
The next week she came, as I have told _ pinned at her throat, and the golden hair I 
you; and asI met her at the door, she touching the fair brow, as her white fin- he 
put both hands into mine and said with a___ gers hovered caressingly over the guitar. So 
bright smile, ‘‘I am Lillian Lee Mrs. The kitchen clock, chiming the hour of of 
White, but please may I call you Mother ten, aroused us from the reverie we had ta 
Hulda? I think that would make it fallen into. Ten o’clock! an hour that he 
seem more like home.” had hitherto found us in bed, sleeping ™ 
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MOTHER HULDA’S STORY. 


peacefully. As we bade Lillian good- 
night, we thanked her for the pleasant 
evening she had given us. 

The next day Ben swung a ham- 
mock from the pear tree by the front 
door, and went down to the far 
pasture for our old brown pony, while 
I searched the garret for the side saddie 
Ihad used when a girl. She could ride 
very well, and would spend hours gallop- 
ing over the country on ‘‘ Brown Billy,’’ 
or lie idly swinging inthe hammock; and 
as the days went by, the pure mountain 
air brought the color back to her cheeks, 
until she looked a much rosier Lillian 
than when she first came to us. One 
warm, sunny afternoon I sat in the door- 
way, busy with my knitting. Lillian sat 
on the grass near me, making bouquets of 
the flowers she had gathered in the woods 
that morning, a good mile away, and 
chatting to me in her innocent, girlish 
fashion. At last, worn out by her long 
walk, she fell fast asleep, with her head. 
resting against the trunk of the old elm 
tree behind her, and the flowers scattered 
all about, making one of the fairest 


pictures my eyes have ever rested on. 
The bees droned lazily in the flower-beds, 
the birds sang joyously in the tops of the 
trees, and from the distant meadow came 


the click, click, of the reaper. I was 
fast following Lillian’s example, when I 
was suddenly roused by hearing the gate 
close, and looking up, I saw a gentleman 
coming up the path; and, as he lifted 
his hat, I saw he was both young and 
handsome. 

‘What do you wish, sir?’’ I asked, 
as he stood before me. 

‘*Have you forgotten me, Mrs. White? 
Surely you remember Arthur Hurst, 
Squire Dale’s nephew, who used to fol. 
low you about your work, and tease you 
for cookies.’’ 

I could scarcely believe the handsome 
young man standing before me could be 
the mischievous Arthur Hurst, whom I re. 
membered as a small boy in kilts. Before 
I had time to answer him, he turned his 
head and saw Lillian, as she lay still 
soundly sleeping under the tree. A look 
of admiration passed over his face, and 
taking a large book from under his arm, 
he rapidly began to sketch her. In a few 
minutes it was completed, and he brought 
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it to me. I cried out in delight as I 
looked at it, for it was such a perfect 
likeness of the dear girl. Just then Lillian 
awoke, and looked wonderingly at us. I 
called her to me, and introduced her to 
Arthur Hurst, and as they looked into 
each others eyes, I felt quite positive that 
it was love at first sight with both of them. 
Ben came up from the field and was much 
pleased ‘with the sketch of Lillian. Then 
Lillian insisted that Ben and I should 
have our pictures sketched ; and altogeth- 
er we spent a merry evening. 

Arthur left soon after tea, which we 
ate out under the tree in the garden, 
promising to come againsoon. Thenext 
day found him by Lillian’s side, and the 


next, and the next, until at last they only 


seemed happy in each other’s presence. 
Right glad was I of this, for 1 well knew 
that Arthur Hurst would make my little 
Lillian a true and good husband. One 
day she came to me, and with both arms 
around my neck, told me Arthur had 
asked her to be his wife. 

‘¢ I have promised that I would, mother 
Hulda, for I love him so dearly that it 
would break my heart to lose him.”’ 

Poor child! She little knew of the 
dark cloud hanging over her at that mo- 
ment. 

Arthur came as usual that evening, and 
told us he would go to the city the 
next day to ask the consent of Lillian’s 
father, a cold, haughty man, who cared 
more for the gold he daily accumulated, 
than for his fair young daughter. It was 
a beautiful evening, and one that I shalk 
never forget. We were out on the grass 
plat under the elmtree, where Arthur had 
first seen Lillian. The garden was abloom. 
with flowers. The birds answered each 
other speedily from their nests in the 
sweet scented shrubs. And the sun dis- 
appearing behind the mountains, left long 
bars of crimson and gold across the blue 
sky. 

Ben sat reading the paper. Arthur 
was by Lillian’s side, holding her hand 
lightly clasped in his, and making bright 
plans for the future. I had put my knit- 
ting aside, and was enjoying the peaceful 
scene, when we were all startled by a 
strange woman, who coming swiftly from 
the gate, was in our midst before we scarce 
had time to look at her. She was tall and 
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dark, with bold black eyes, that seemed 
to sweep us all ata glance. Walking di- 
rectly up to Arthur, who had started to 
his feet pale as death, she exclaimed 
ed in a coarse voice. ‘‘So, I find you 
making love to this young lady, thinking 
you were well rid of me.’’ Then turn- 
ing to Lillian, she said, ‘‘ Miss, do you 
know that this man is my husband, and 
that you have noright to listen to his love- 
making ?’’ Without looking at the crea- 
ture who was crushing her life out with 
these cruel words, my poor girl turned to 
her lover and asked, ‘‘ Is it true Arthur? 
Is this woman your wife?’’ ‘God help 
me Lillian! she is. But let me explain ; 
do not think me the wretch her words 
make me out.’’ 
out her pretty hands to me, and fell in a 
dead faint in my arms. Ben and I got 
her in the house on thesofa, where she 
lay white and still. After working hard 
we at last brought her back to conscious- 
ness ; when she asked to be left alone. My 
hot tears fell on her pale face as I leaned 
over to kiss her. ‘‘ Mother Hulda would 
spare you all this dearie, if she could,’ I 
whispered, as I left her. A fierce anger 
that was almost hatred, burned in my 
heart for Arthur Hurst, for the cruel de- 
ception I believed he had practiced on 
poor Lillian Lee. But when I looked out 
in the garden and saw him sitting there 
alone, his face buried in his hands, a feel- 
ing of pity for him stole over me know- 
ing how he loved my Lillian. I went up 
and touched him gently on the shoulder. 
He looked up with a deep groan. In that 
short time he had so changed, that you 
could scarce find in the haggard, white 
face, a trace of the merry young fellow 
who had become so dear to us. ‘* Mrs. 
White,’”’ he said, I know you think me a 
heartless villain, but listen to my story, 
and then perhaps you will not think so 
badly of me, you will at least know that 
no thought of deceit was in my heart. 
Three years ago, I was spending the sum- 
mer among the mountains of New Hamp- 
shire. I had secured board with an old 
farmer, whose household was presided 
over by his niece, a good looking girl, 
but whose beauty was of too bold a type 
to please the eye. She was very kind to 
me in her rough way, and when a badly 
sprained ankle kept me a prisoner for 


But my poor darling put: 









several weeks, she waited on me con- 


stantly. One day we went out 
on the river in a small boat, a terrific 
storm struck us as we were midway in the 
stream, tearing the oars from our hands, 
capsizing the boat. My ankle was still 
weak, and on being plunged in the water, 
I seemed to lose all use of myself, and 
would have drowned very soon if this 
girl had not come to my rescue. She 
could swim equal to any man; but the 
storm beat us back, and it was only after 
a desperate struggle that she succeeded 
in reaching the shore with me. I knew 
nothing more for some hours, and awoke 
to hear the doctor, who had been hastily 
summoned, telling my host how his neice 
had saved my life. The story soon 
spread among the villagers, and my res- 
cuer was duly praised by every one for 
her bravery. A number of the young 
men in the neighborhood immediately 
laid their hearts and small fortunes at her 
feet, but she would have none of them, 
and turned a deaf ear to their entreaties, 
I at last noticed uneasily that she seemed 
to have placed her affections on me. She 
would seek every possible pretext to ac- 
company me on my walks, or linger hour 
after hour by my side, neglecting her 
household duties, until I would be forced 
to send her away from me. This annoyed 
me exceedingly, as I had given her no 
reason to think I had aught but a friendly 
feeling for her, and one of deep gratitude. 
I at last decided to put a stop to this un- 
pleasantness by returning to the city, and 
at once packed my trunks, intending to 
leave early the next morning. At supper 
I announced to them quietly, that business 
called me back to the city, and that I 
would leave the next day. Imagine my 
feelings of dismay when the girl burst in- 
to tears, and coming quickly to my side, 
threw her arms around my neck, begging 
me not to leave her; that she loved me, 
and thought that I had meant to marry 
her by my staying with them so long. | 
looked at her uncle, wondering that he 
did not severely reprove her for such un- 
maidenly behavior. But he had left the 
table and was stolidly smoking his 
pipe in the corner. I put her away 
from me, telling her that she had made 
a great mistake; that I did not love her, 
could not marry her, and my remaining 
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there so many weeks had nothing to do 
with love, marriage, or anything of that 
nature, but was simply due to the benefit 
I had derived from the mountain air. 
But this explanation instead of quieting 
her, caused her sobs to break out afresh. 
And to make matters worse, the old man, 
instead of correcting, expostulating, or 
doing anything to bring her to her senses, 
seemed to agree to all the girl had said, 
muttering, that, ‘‘Jen had not been 
treated square, and everybody in the vil- 
lage thinks you are goin’ to marry her, 
and I don’t mean my gal shall be the 
laughing-stock of folks. If it hadn’t been 
for Jen you’d been drowned that day in 
the river.’’ 

This last sentence stopped the hot 
words that were on my tongue. True, 
she had saved my life, but did that re- 
quire me to sacrifice all my hopes for 
future happiness, by making her my wife? 
A rough uneducated girl, whom I would 
always be ashamed of. No! a thousand 
times. ‘‘Jennie,’’ I said, ‘‘ believe me, 


I like you as a friend and am truly grate- 
ful to you for saving my life as you did. 
I would do a great deal to make you 


happy, but I cannot marry you. Sucha 
marriage would only bring unhappiness 
to us both.’’ 

At last worn out, I went to my room, 
hoping that by morning she would look 
sensibly on the case. But the next morn- 
ing was only a repetition of the previous 
night, and I was obliged to tear myself 
away from her grasp in order to catch my 
train. Iwas heartily glad to be back to 
my old haunts again, and had almost 
banished my summer vacation and its un- 
pleasant termination from my mind; 
when one day I discovered to my aston- 
ishment and chagrin, that the old farmer 
and his niece had followed me to the city, 
and were dogging my footsteps. No mat- 
ter where I went, to my office, the club, 
or park, they were not far behind me. 
For some time I paid no attention totheir 
following me, but it grew more and more 
frequent until one day in sheer des- 
peration I turned upon them, and 
asked them what they wanted. If it 
was money, I was willing to give almost 
any sum if it would free me from their 
unwelcome presence. The girl replied that 
she wanted me to marry her, that she was 
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dying of a broken heart, and could not 
live without me. I pitied her, for I could 
see that she looked pale and worn, as if 
her grief was sincere. Knowing all her 
life had been utterly untrained, and re- 
membering she had saved me from drown- 
ing, my anger died out, and I felt that I 
would do anything for her, except the 
one thing she wished, and that was, to 
marry her. 

But to make my story shorter, one day, 
after she had followed me about more per- 
sistently than ever before, driven almost 
to desperation, I married her, and that 
evening took passage for London. About 
midnight, our vessel burned to the very 
water. You have no doubt read of the 
horrors of that night. I attempted to 
guide my wife to a life-boat, as we were 
struggling in the water, but she pre- 
ferred to help herself, and struck out for 
the boat. Assheswam well, she no doubt 
would have reached it in safety, had not 
a heavy timber that was whirling about 
in the vortex of water, struck her a severe 
blow in the temple. She sank instantly. 
I swam to the spot where she went down, 
but she did not come to the surface again. 
I was picked up nearly exhausted by a 
passing steamer, and carried to ves 
whither she was bound. 

For a year I remained abroad, Then 
returning to New York, I buried myself i in 
musty law books, hoping by hard work to 
blot out the memory of the past. Tired 
out at last, I accepted Squire Dale’s in- 
vitation to come down here to spend the 
summer. You know the rest. How I 
met my darling, and loved her as noman 
ever loved before. And now, God pity 
me; our lives are both wrecked, for that 
woman who entered your garden an hour 
ago, is my wife. Not dead as I believed 
her, but rescued that night of the wreck, 
and has haunted me down to make my 
life a curse to me. 

I did not tell Lillian this story, think- 
ing it a thing of the past, and believing 
myself free to win her, I did not wish to 
pain her by repeating it. But tell me, 
does she think me a heartless wretch, and 
will you let me see her?’”’ 

I led the way to Lillian’s room, and 
left them alone together. When I re- 
turned, he had finished telling her the 
story he had told me in the garden. He 
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NOT YET. 








sat by the bed, his face buried in his 
hands, the tears trickling through his fin- 
gers down on the white counterpane. 
Lillian’s little hand rested on his head, 
and the white fingers strayed through his 
dark curls, as she tried to comfort him. 

‘*Do not grieve, Arthur, dear; per- 
haps God knows best. I shall love you 
always my darling ; let that thought com- 
fort you. Some day we shall meet in 
heaven, where we can be all in all to each 
other.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, my little Lillian, how can I give 

you up? I love you so much, darling, 
and we have been so happy.”’ . 
e He took the slender form in his arms, 
and pillowed the golden head on his 
breast, while his kisses fell on her hair, 
face, and hands. At last, with a long, 
quivering sigh, Lillian threw both arms 
around him. 

‘¢ Goodbye, Arthur, goodbye !”’ 

They both realized it was a last good- 
bye, and clung to each other despairingly ; 
then tenderly he laid her back on the 
pillow, kissed her sweet lips again and 
again, and turning, groped his way, like 
a blind man, to the door, only to come 
back and clasp her in his arms once more. 
Once, twice, three times, he left the room, 
feturning each time to kiss the pale face, 
or smooth the bright hair. At last, with 
a mighty effort, he rushed from the house, 
as if atraid to trust himself to remain 





G) E cannot see the reason, yet, 
Why we who “‘strive ” are sore beset ; 
Why every effort brings its care, 
And “narrow ” paths are rough and bare ; 
Not yet, 
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We cannot see why hands grow weak, 


longer. All night long I sat by Lillian’s 
bedside, as she tossed restlessly about in 
her feverish sleep, moaning and calling 
Arthur. The next day she seemed s0 ill, 
that I thought best to send for her father, 
He came, and in cold, measured tones 
spoke of taking her back to the city, but 
Lillian begged so hard to stay with me, 
that he consented, and returned to the 
city alone, promising to come again ina 
day or two. That was the last time he 
ever looked on his daughter’s face alive. 
She passed away that evening, just at 
sunset. Before she died, she took my 
hand in hers, and said, ‘‘ Dear mother 
Hulda, let them bury me near you, where 
I have been so happy, and where the 
violets will bloom on my grave. Don’t 
weep for your Lillian,’ for I was sobbing 
aloud. ‘Tell Arthur—’’ The sentence 
was never finished, and with the loved 


name on her lips, she died. 


* * * * 


It isa beautiful evening. The warm 
summer zephyrs gently sway the violets 
blooming on the grave of Lillian Lee. 
The moonlight falls in silvery splendor 
on the old garden she loved so well. 
And I know that, far away in a foreign 
clime, roams a worn, weary man, whose 
heart lies in the grave of his lost love, 
and whose wanderings never bring him 
rest. 





We cannot see the reason, yet, 
Why “years” should bring so much regret; 
Why Life, with promise, once so full, 
Should grow so sad, so sorrowful ; 

Not yet. 


While yet unclasped the crown we seek; 
Why tasks unfinished face us still, 
When we would do the Father’s will. 





Not yet; but when beyond the vail, 
We'll £now no efforts ever fail ; 
The unbound sheaves we leave behind, 
Some other reaper soon will bind. 

Not yet. 





Not yet. 


Aye! work we leave; but just begun, 
Another, sure, will carry on 

Until all meet when days expire, 

And each receives the “ laborer’s hire.” 
Not yet 
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XV. 


HE Baronet bowed, and coming 

forward a step, welcomed his 

guests with every appearance 
of cordiality. 

‘‘T see you are rapt in admiration of 
my great aunt, Mr. Lovell. I hope I 
haven’t disturbed you. She was a great 
beauty—it is to be regretted we only pos- 
sess the ‘counterfeit presentment.’ ” 

Harvey was stricken dumb by what 
seemed to him the man’s insolent cool- 
ness, but before he recovered sufficiently 
to make any reply, Miss Wilford broke 
in, excitedly, 

‘‘Q, Robert, dear, it is not admiration 
alone that moves Mr. Lovell in looking at 
Aunt Eleanore’s picture. She looks like 
a little girl whose name was Eleanore—at 
least, the little girl is now grown up, per- 
haps, and looks like Aunt Eleanore. 
And the little boy—they called him 
Jerry, from Gerard, of course, and Mr. 


Lovell saw the resemblance to poor, dear 
Lady Wilford the moment he looked at 


her picture. I think we have some news 
at last of our dear Uncle Robert’s lost 
children.” 

Sir Robert started forward, and clasp- 
ing his sister in his arms, gazed on her 
with looks in which amazement and de- 
light were mingled. 

‘¢Merciful Heaven!’’ he exclaimed, 
‘“‘can this beso? Mildred, dear, can it 
be possible that we are at last going to 
clear up that mystery, and find our dear, 
lost cousins ?”’ 

Miss Wilford burst into tears, and for 
some moments she sobbed and wept 
hysterically, while the Baronet gently 
soothed her. 

Frank was taken by surprise, although 
Sir Robert’s delight in the anticipated 
recovery of his cousins was somewhat over- 
done ; and even Harvey felt his former 
suspicions shaken. This was certainly 
not the way in which he had expected 
the owner of Oakley Manor to conduct 
himself, when there seemed so fair a 
prospect of the spoil passing out of his 
hands. 


‘‘Let us go down-stairs, Milly dear, 
now you are calmer; and I will hear 
all that our friends have to tell us, and 
we will consult as to what we shall do,”’ 
and he led his sister toward the library, 
while Frank and Lovell followed silently. 

As soon as they were all seated, the 
Baronet began to question Harvey and 
Frank, alternately, as if under the im- 
pression that they were both equally con; 
nected with the story he was about to 
hear. At first Harvey replied with some 
reluctance, and with scarcely concealed 
contempt, for he could not divest himself 
of the feeling, that he was telling at 
second hand, that which the listener was 
infinitely better able to describe; but 
gradually he became carried away by his 
emotions, and, before he had proceeded 
far, he was terribly and painfully in 
earnest. Only once was he interrupted, 
and that was when Harvey mentioned the 
death of the little boy whom his father 
had adopted. At that point, Sir Robert 
started to his feet, utterly unable to re- 
strain his emotions. 

‘¢What!’’ he cried, in a terrible voice, 
‘¢did you say that child is dead—the 
child adopted by Mr. Lovell, of Chester? 
Are not you—”’ 

The Baronet paused, and Harvey turned 
a slow and penetrating glance upon him, 
and answered quietly: 

‘*O no, Sir Robert ; Iam Mr. Lovell’s 
own son. The record of my birth and 
baptism can easily be found in my native 
town.”’ 

Sir Robert Wilford was a bold man, 
and had entered upon a desperate game ; 
he required all his nerve and self-posses- 
sion, and he tried to summon them to 
his assistance ; but despite his utmost ef- 
forts, his face blanched and his glance 
dropped before Harvey Lovell. Buteven 
in that trying moment he was not quite at 
the end of his resources. With a deep 
groan he fell back into his chair, and, 
covering his face with his hands, he 
seemed for the moment utterly overcome 
by the excess of his grief. 
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‘« This is the heaviest blow of all,’’ he 
murmured in a heart-broken voice, ‘‘to 
have penetrated this horrible mystery 
only to learn that Gerard, after all, is dead, 
dead!” 

Miss Wilford wept afresh. In the ex- 
citement of listening, she had not seemed 
to realize that the heir was dead, until 
the effect produced on the Baronet by the 
fatal news, made her fully aware of the fact. 

‘‘OQur dear little Gerard, sweet child! 
He was too like an angel for this world. 
But listen, dear Robert, the girls are liv- 
ing still, at least, I hope so. Speak and 
tell us, Mr. Lovell, one of those dear 
children must be living. If you know 
any one who strongly resembles my aunt’s 
picture, that evidence alone would be 
sufficient for me. Even when Lillian and 
Eleanore were infants their resemblance 
to my aunt was remarkable.” 

Lovell continued his story, addressing 
Miss Wilford, however, rather than Sir 
Robert; but the latter hung upon his 
words, as if they held an interest for him 
beyond life or death. When he came to 
the portion of his story in which Morley 
made his appearance, the Baronet looked 
very grave; and although Harvey and 
Frank watched him narrowly, they could 
detect nothing, but absorbed attention and 
profound seriousness in the expression of 
his face. Again poor Miss Wilford was 
melted to tears when Harvey came to the 
incident of the drowned girl. 

‘OQ, Mr. Lovell, was nothing known of 
that man, Morley? Surely he must have 
some information.”’ 

‘Nothing was known of him—abso- 
lutely nothing,’’ Harvey Lovell returned, 
fixing his large eyes upon Sir Robert, 
and watching every line of his face. 
‘« But 1 thought as you do, Miss Wilford, 
that he must know everything; if we 
could but find him, and I have been 
searching for him ever since. I have but 
one clue to guide me, and that is the 
recollection of his face—he was the living 
image of your brother, Sir Robert Wil- 
ford !”’ 

‘‘The image of my brother!” ex- 
claimed Miss Wilford, deeply offended. 
A dark flush of anger rose to her sweet, 
gentle face. ‘‘ Robert,’ she continued, 
with a quivering voice, ‘‘do you hear 
what this gentleman says ?”’ 
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‘*Yes, dear Milly, and I cannot contra. 
dict him. What Mr. Lovell says is, un. 
fortunately, too true—this Morley js 
enough like me to have been my own 
twin-brother.”’ 

‘‘You know him, then?”’ ejaculated 
Miss Wilford. 

‘* Only too well, I am sorry to say.” 

Miss Wilford seemed thunderstruck for 
a moment, but recovering herself, she 
turned graciously, though coldly, to 
Harvey, and said : 

‘I have to apologize, Mr. Lovell,—I 
thought you must, at least, have made 
some strange mistake.” 

“No mistake at all, Milly, dear,’’ the 
Baronet continued, ‘‘ although it is net 
surprising that you should think so— 
never having heard of the man before. 
This scoundrel, Morley,’’ addressing him- 
self more particularly to Lovell, ‘‘ claims 
to be asort of half-brother of mine, in 
which his extraordinary resemblance to 
myself, certainly helps to uphold him. 
Naturally it is not a subject that under 
ordinary circumstances, my sister would 
have known anything about; and I beg 
pardon for speaking of it in the presence 
of Miss Lorrimer.”’ 

These concluding remarks Sir Robert 
Wilford uttered with the composure of a 
man strong in conscious innocence ; and 
then added, with much feeling: 

‘To-morrow, I will begin the search 
for the heiress of Oakley Manor. Mean- 
time, we will separate for the present— 
we must not forget, Milly, dear, that our 
guests have to dress for dinner.” 

“‘O, if that dreadful Old Tommy could 
only have got here an hour or two sooner,” 
sighed Miss Mildred. ‘‘ But come my 
dear, I will go with you to your room,” 
and the hostess departed with her 
fair guest, while Sir Robert escorted 
Harvey to the corridor leading to his 
apartment. There he left him, and 
hastened to seclude himself behind bolts 
and bars from the possibility of curious 
observation. 

Sir Robert Wilford dropped into 4 
chair. ‘‘I couldn’t have kept it up for 
another five minutes,’’ hegroaned. ‘Great 
Heaven! What an ordeal. Could that 
man have any idea what torture I have 
suffered during the past two hours? And 
he is not Gerard Wilford after all! That 
























was news I was not prepared for! Ah, I 
came neat betraying myself. But I made 
even my blunder serve me, by turning it 
into despair at discovering the boy’s death ! 
I am glad I did not know it sooner. 
Cousin or rival, he is better out of the way. 
His suffering has begun already ; well, that 
helps to console me for the torture he has 
put me through to-day. But he must 
never meet Eleanore—never! And so 
long as she is under her present mistake 
there is little to fear; but if they should 
meet, and an explanation be the result, 
my invention of a mythical Morley will 
never stand—it is weak enough as it is ; 
fore-warned, however, is fore-armed, and 
must be so, in my case, particularly. If 
the worst comes to the worst, they have 
no particle of proof—nothing but what 
the lawyers call circumstantial evidence. 
Ican surely fight that for a few months— 
his race is nearly run. Three months at 
the most! The dose must have been 
stronger than I thought. Already he is 
perceptibly thinner, his eyes are sunken, 
and his face looks gaunt and haggard.” 

Sir Robert rubbed his hands with pleas- 
ure, and that drew his attention to their 
tremulousness. ‘The Baronet unlocked a 
little cupboard in the wall, took out a 
bottle of brandy and a glass, he filled 
the latter, and tossed it off at a mouth- 
ful. 

When Harvey found himself alone for 
the night, his reflections summed them- 
selves up in very few words. In the Baro- 
net’s presence, and under the influence of 
his daring coolness, he had been momen- 
tarily puzzled ; but after a calm survey of 
the situation he returned to his former 
ground stronger than ever in his suspi- 
cions. 

‘* We have a daring villain todeal with ; 
and the introduction of Morley was an 
ingenious invention. But the utter lack 
of ability to produce Morley decidedly is 
suspicious.” 

Harvey awoke in the same frame of 
mind in which he had gone to sleep ; and 
his chief anxiety was to get back to Lon- 
don in order that he might pursue his 
enquiries regarding the lady whom he had 
seen at the opera. He determined to go 


to Her Majesty’s theatre, and again en- 
deavor to ascertain who last occupied the 
box in which he had seen Ellen Garnett, 
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since his previous information was evi- 
dently correct. Full of this thought he 
at once arose and dressed, eager to begin 
the day which was, perhaps, to bring him 
a step nearer to Ellen. He was always 
an early riser; but, after having com- 
pleted his toilet, on consulting his watch, 
he found that it was very early, even for him 
—but afew minutes pastsixo’clock. It was 
a superb morning in the early English 
autumn, and Harvey determined to go out 
for a walk in the grounds. In the course 
of his musings he walked much further 
than he was aware: and now he stopped 
by an arbor, nearly a mile away from the 
Manor House. It wasavery tumble-down 
old arbor, and evidently fast falling to 
decay, but the climbing woodbine, which 
had completely overrun it, made it a fra- 
grant and beautiful, as well as picturesque 
ruin. Harvey stepped closer to it in order 
to pull some of the beautiful flowers. As 
he did so he was amazed tosee Old Tommy 
inside the arbor, seated on a bench, and 
puttering with his crutch-stick among a 
heap of what seemed to be small painted 
blocks. Harvey went forward to the 
door and, looking more closely, saw that 
the toys which the poor old soul seemed 
to be amusing himself with, were evi- 
dently, a lot of alphabetical blocks for 
children. How they had come there it 
would have been impossible to guess, un- 
less the lost children of Oakley Manor 
had been accustomed to play there, which 
was, indeed, the true explanation, and 
there, through all the varying years, had 
remained ever since. 

At the noise of Harvey’s near ap- 

proach Old Tommy looked up; and the 
hoarse, inarticulate cry that burst from his 
lips must certainly have been intended for 
asound of joy to judge from the expres- 
sion of wild delight that flashed out of 
his deeply- sunken, but bright, dark 
eyes. 
He raised his stick, and flourished it 
triumphantly in the air ; and then pointed 
as steadily as he could to certain blocks 
which were arranged side by side on 
the flour. 

Harvey stepped forward and read, with 
absolute amazement, the words. 

‘¢ Lovel Garnett, Chester Mass.” 

In the words ‘‘ Chester” and ‘‘ Garnett’’ 
a space was left where there had not been 
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enough blocks with the letter ‘‘ E.”’ to fill 
out the right spelling, but Harvey’s 
thought soon supplied what was wanting; 
and unintelligible as the words would 
have been to him only a few days previ- 
ously, he understood their concealed 
meaning now, at the first glance. 

He sat down beside Old Tommy, and 
pointing toward the words, asked, — 

‘* You mean that you left the two chil- 
= in Chester, and they were adopt- 
ed ?” 

Old Tommy nodded his head with a 
vehemence that threatened to break his 
neck. The quickness and thoroughness 
with which Harvey had comprehended his 
laborious efforts at uttering his secret 
frightened, almost as much as it delighted 
him. Harvey patted him encouragingly 
on the shoulder. 

‘Good Old Tommy!” he said. ‘You 
have found a way to tell me your secret 
after all—it is very, very clever of you.”’ 

The old man looked more pleased than 
a child. 

‘«Don’t be afraid, Tommy,’’ Harvey 
continued, ‘‘we will get at the whole 
story. It will be a iong and tiresome 
task, I daresay; but [ won’t get tired as 
long as you don’t. Wait a moment—let 
us arrange things in order,’’ and taking 
out a memorandum-book and pencil, 
Harvey was ready to note down every- 
thing that he could learn. 

‘*¢ Fortunately I know a good deal of 
this story now, and I can guess at 
more; | willask questions, and you need 
only nod your head, or shake it, for yes 
orno. When direct answers of that sort 
fail, then we will try spelling them out on 
the blocks. Now—did you steal away the 
children of the late Sir Robert Wilford !”’ 

Tommy slowly bent his head in assent. 

‘* Now, question second—did you steal 
away allthe children? First the little boy, 
and then the two little girls?’’ 

The old man again signified, ‘* yes.’’ 

‘* Next, what is your name ?”’ 

The old man here fumbled with his 
stick eagerly among the blocks, and after 
many efforts, managed to arrange the let- 
ters to spell the word ‘‘ Rathbun.” 

‘¢ Then your full name is Thomas Rath- 
bun ?”’ Harvey answered. 

Old Tommy again signified, ‘yes.’ 
He considered for some moments how 
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to word his next question ; and then ask- 
ed: 

‘¢ Were you compelled to steal the chil- 
dren?” 

The old man assented, vehemently. 

‘¢ By whom ?—Who forced you to steal 
the children ?”’ : 

The old man again had recourse to the 
lettered blocks ; and after much difficulty 
arranged them to spell the words, ‘‘ Sir 
Robert Wilford.” 

‘‘The children’s father?” 
asked. 

Tommy shook his head in violent nega- 
tive. 

‘*Who then?” Harvey inquired, de- 
sirous of having the answer in words ; and 
once more the old man turned for help to 
the blocks. 

«¢ Wait a moment,’’said Harvey,witha 
sudden fortunate inspiration. ‘* This 
takes too long.”’ 

He quickly arranged the entire lot of 
blocks in alphabetical order, and then 
turning to the old man, explained his idea. 

‘“‘You will point to the letters you 
want, and I will spell out the words. We 
can save time that way, and get on ten 
times faster.”’ 

The old man caught at the idea in- 
stantly, and with his feeble, trembling 
hands guiding his stick, managed to point 
out the letters, so that Harvey could spell 
out the words with comparative quick- 
ness. To the last question the answer 
read : c 

‘‘ The present Baronet.”’ 

‘¢ You were paid, I suppose, for steal- 
ing away the poor children?’’ Harvey 
continued. 

Poor old Tommy shook his head in 
violent and indignant denial. 

‘‘Ah, then Sir Robert Wilford had you 
in his power in some way?’”’ 

The old man signified ‘‘ yes’’ by aslow 
and sad inclination of his head. 

‘*Were you in personal fear of the 
man ?”’ 

Tommy shook his head, almost con- 
temptuously. 

‘‘No? Then you feared for some one 
else. I understand. Some one who must 
have been very dearto you. Who was 
it?”’ 

The old man, with signs of great emo- 
tion, returned to the blocks, and following 
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the letters as he slowly pointed to them, 
Harvey spelled out the words: 

‘‘My son—my only son !”’ 

‘‘Your fear was on account of your 
son? He wasin Sir Robert’s power?” 

‘‘ Entirely.” 

‘‘In what way? What had he done?” 

At this question the old man became 
so violently agitated that he could make 
no effort at indicating an answer. He 
trembled as if in an ague fit, his teeth 
chattered, and his eyes rolled in terror. 
It was with much difficulty that Harvey 
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soothed and qiieted him, and he would 
have given up the effort to continue his 
questions had not Tommy himself insist- 
ed on continuing the story. As soon as 
he could hold the stick in his shaking 
hands, he began pointing to the letters, 
and Harvey slowly spelled out the 
words: 

‘‘My son had committed murder, and 
Sir Robert knew of it. He threatened to 
hang my boy.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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Crandma’s Treasures. 


BY FAITH SAMPSON, 


goa for grandma’s treasures, 
Wondering where they are gone; 
Dear grandma, wont you please tell us, 
We will look at them carefully, each one. 
Thus pleaded her four bright-eyed darlings, 
Clyde, Florence, Lucy and Jim; 
And grandma, willing to please them, 
Could scarcely tell how to begin. 


Come, gather around me, dear children, 
She said, in her own gentle way, 
While I tell you of some of my treasures, 
And where you will find them to-day. 
I think they are beautiful treasures, 
That God, in his wisdom, has sent 
To gladden this fair world of ours, 
And I feel that to me they are lent. 


It may be but for a short season, 
So to keep them for Him I must try, 

Till He takes them, or bids me to leave them, 
Transplanted from earth to the sky, 

My treasures are brighter than rubies, 
Worth more than the most costly gem, 

And it grieves me to see aught defile them, 
But nothing but sin leaves a stain. 


Then she bade the dear children to keepthem 
From sin, each one spotless and pure, 
For the dear Saviour died to redeem them, 
And could keep them forever secure. 
These four little ones were her treasures, 
In caring for them she was blest, 
Tho’ sometimes o’erburdened and weary, 
Joy awaits her, and sweet peaceful rest, 





























































Che Siren. 


BY JOHN A. PETERS. 





day of slumbrous sweetness; no 

vigor, no vitality in the atmosphere ; 

no electric currents that stir the 
sluggish pulse and rouse the torpid brain. 
Two men were lounging on the green, 
under the drooping branches of a superb 
elm, that grew on the grounds of the 
Ocean House, the most popular hotel at 
a celebrated summer resort—Little Y— 
by-the-Sea. One, a very ordinary-look- 
ing personage indeed, was relating ina 
racy manner, infinitely amusing to his 
friend and new-comer, the most startling 
events recently happening him. This 
was Jack Wood, one of the best-natured 
men extant. 

The man idly listening to the choice 
tidbits of gossip flung forth as he lazily 
puffed away at his cigar, was, so far as 
regularity of features went, a grand speci- 
men of manhood—a man so beautiful of 
face and form, so like a young demi-god, 
that in any crowd, however large, he 
must have been singled out by the fem- 
inine sex and regarded with keenest ad- 
miration. A man to break hearts without 
a pang, to trifle with the affections in the 
most diabolically cool manner conceiv- 
able. Above the average height of man- 
kind, straight, elegantly built, with broad 
shoulders and shapely hands; a face so 
handsome, that it was no wonder he was 
enamored of his own image. 

His manner was a commingling of 
grace and hauteur. Rich, handsome, 
agreeable, the prince of generosity, he 
was, in spite of his over-weening self- 
esteem, a general favorite, and termed by 
the ladies, ‘‘the Irresistible’’—a title 
upon which he prided himself exceeding- 
ly. His name was Felix Hunt. 

He was mechanically decapitating daisy 
tops with a natty cane, a look of ennui 
on his blonde face, as he listened to his 
friend. 

‘* Yes, yes,” he broke forth impatiently, 
‘¢T comprehend all you would say. Your 
description of the last boat-race is very 
graphic, but, pardon me, I want to hear 

something of the people rusticating at 


| was verging towards night, after a 
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Little Y—. Are there any people of note 
to cultivate ?’’ 

‘¢] should say so. ‘There are several 
titled personages here, booked for the 
season. Miss Peyton, with whom you 
flirted so outrageously last winter, arrived 
three days ago. She has a host of ad- 
mirers. She is handsome and vivacious 
enough to win hearts by the score. You 
acted once as though you were smitten; 
did you pass through the ordeal heart. 
whole? ”’ 

Asupercilious smile crossed Felix Hunt's 
lips at the words, and ambushed itself in 
his long mustache, as he said coolly: 

‘‘I might have acted as if I were smit- 
ten, but I doubt whether the woman lives 
who could touch my heart. I am invul- 
nerable to all their honeyed smiles and 
prettily worded phrases. Iam not to be 
caught, however skilfully angled for. 
Edith Peyton is a deuced fine woman 
though, if I could have her for the ask- 
ing. However, as she shows her affection 
for me so plainly, I’ll never elevate her 
to the position of my wife—mistress of 
Hunt Hall.” 

His companion regarded him some- 
what contemptuously. ‘‘ You talk as if 
you had but to thrust out your hand and 
take the queen of the rose-bud garden of 
girls; there is a little girl here now, a 
perfect witch, with whom you cannot 
help falling in love; she will take the 
conceit out of you in earnest. A shrug 
of the rounded shoulders, a wave of the 
white hand, or a glance from a pair of 
dark eyes, and—well, Felix Hunt will 
never again boast of his invulnerability. 
Like Achilles, he will be vanquished, and 
it will serve him right; I shall rejoice in 
his downfall, for I am always delighted 
to see others brought down to my level. 
I was rejected by Miss Peyton, and you 
will be rejected by the siren.” 

‘¢The siren!’’ iterated Felix; ‘is 
that the name this paragon—this breaker 
of hearts, goes by?”’ 

‘‘TIt is. Her glance is so magnetic, 
her voice so silvery sweet, that the boys 
have dubbed her Siren, Circe, Lorelei, 








and all of those fabled mythological 
creatures that played the very mischief 
with men, and lured them to their 
destruction. Her real name is Muriel 
Greyson.”’ 

‘‘Ah, indeed!’ and the gentleman’s 
face was aglow with excitement. ‘I 
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eral MH have heard of this Miss Greyson—have 
the H jonged to see her. I want to try my 
you powers with her, and see who'll come off 
ved yictor. I have followed in her wake, 
ad- will-o’-the-wisp fashion, for the past year, 
= from place to place, wherever I heard she 
OU had gone, hoping to come across her. 
D ; Ye gods ! I am in luck, sheltered ’neath 
rt. the same roof, I’ll see if she can resist 
me as she resists other men.”’ 
t's Jack’s answer was an inscrutable smile; 
in a woman who refused a duke, who scorned 
; the attentions of a millionaire, would not 
It- be caught as easily as this conceited jacka- 
ba napes imagined. He said carelessly, as 
l- Bf he lifted himself from the ground, ‘Let’s 
id be moving toward the hotel; the siren 





generally sits out on the piazza at this 
hour of the day. The gloaming has inex- 
pressible charms for her. Really, Felix, 
have you never been in love? Did you 
never meet a girl who caused your heart 
to beat a bit faster than its wont ?’’ 

Hunt decidedly shook his head, ‘‘ Nev- 
er, Jack.” 

He did not tell the exacttruth. Years 
before, when he had barely passed the 
rubicon stretching between youth and 
manhood, while sojourning at a flourish- 
ing hamlet on the banks of the Mohawk, 
he had accidentally come across a log-hut 
half buried in a forest of pine and hem- 
lock trees; and sitting on the door-step, 
bare-footed and brown, with tangled, 
night-black hair tumbling over her 
shoulders, was a girl of fifteen, unformed, 
untaught, who had interested him more 
than the most cultured woman had been 
able to do since he had made love to her 
—had almost decided to educate and 
make her his wife. But he was the most 
vacillating of fellows, and he had tired 
of her after awhile, and when the sum- 
mer was ended, and the fall came, he had 
deliberately told her that he had been 
amusing himself. 

The scene shot, panorama-like, before 
his vision, now—that low log hut, over 
which the pines tossed their dark green 
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funeral plumes, the brown little girl with 
glorious eyes, and magnetism in their 
glance ; the tall, fair youth, who, as he 
stood before her, and pulled petal after 
petal from the crimson rose in his hand, 
uttered words that rang a death-knell to 
her brightest hopes. 

She was an intelligent girl for one 
reared in the woods, her bearing spirited 
and not in the least awkward, her lan- 
guage devoid of the provincialisms of the 
neighborhood. Her parents were poor, 
but worthy people, who had seen better 
days. Now, the reply she made, rang 
again in his ears. He never could for- 
get it— ‘‘ Felix Hunt,”’ she said, ‘‘ you 
have amused yourself with me; the hour 


will come, remember, when I shall 
amuse myself with you! Not another 
word, go!”’ 


Strange how vividly the whole thing 
rose before him now. He lived it over again 
as he sauntered up the terraced walk in 
his own peculiarly graceful way. Where 
was the girl? Had she grown up an un- 
couth, ignorant creature? Was she wife 
of some plough boy; or, was she at rest 
neath the nodding plumes that surrounded 
her home? He had no thought of ever 
seeing her again. He little dreamed 
that the siren whom he longed to meet, 
this adopted daughter of the fabulously 
wealthy Greysons, and the brown child 
of the forest, Nettie Branch, were one 
and the same. Still, it was true. Her 
parents had been stricken down by a ma- 
lignant fever that swept throughout the 
country, and left an orphan, penniless, a 
hard life, would have been Nettie’s if 
Mrs. Greyson, stopping a few days at the 
hamlet, had not taken a fancy to the 
child and adopted her; that was eight 
years ago. 

Eight years! They had vanished like 
bright, glowing bubbles on the surface of 
Time’s ever-flowing river The little girl 
had shot up into glorious womanhood— 
was another Cleopatra for whom a Mark 
Antony might barter his kingdom. She 
was rightly termed the siren. When she 
moved all eyes were turned toward her ; 
when she spoke all eyes drank in the 
music of her voice. She was no coquette. 


She could not help this power she exer- 
cised over men, and she often fervently 
wished that she was an ordinary looking 
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creature, so that she could walk on the 
street, sit where she chose, without being 
the ‘‘ observed of all observers”? Only 
when she thought of the man who had 
won her heart to cast it from him with 
contempt, had she been thankful she was 
so fatally fair. 

To-night she felt especially thankful, 
although she had no love for Felix Hunt 
now, she meant to make him suffer even 
as he had made her suffer in the old 
bright days. 

She arrayed herself with great care. 
Was she not going to meet the man who 
had blighted her young life? She looked 
a very mermaid ; when, her toilette com- 
pleted, she was ready to descend the 
stairs. Her slim, exquisitely-fashioned 
figure wa; draped in the palest of green 
satin that terminated in a long train, 
while here and there, clinging to it like 
tiny creatures of life vibrating with her 
every movement, were knots of seaweed 
still wet with brine, as if just pulled up 
from old Ocean’s waves. A fair, pure 
face, perfectly colorless, save the mouth, 
which was like the first opening of crim- 
son tulips to the sunshine; eyes as dark 
as the shadows that steal athwart the 
floor of some subterranean cavern whose 
brilliance dazzled the eyes of men. 
Loops of tiny shells swayed in her dainty 
ears, a cluster of them nestled at the 
white throat, and on one beautiful round- 
ed, milk-white arm a massive gold brace- 
let coiled like a living asp, its ruby eyes 
scintillating like fire. Thus imperial, 
Muriel Greyson went down the stairs, 
ready for conquest. She seated herself 
at the extreme end of the piazza, leaning 
her head slightly against one of the pil- 
lars, and resting the arm adorned by the 
asp bracelet on the railing, over which a 
net-work of vines trailed, alive with crim- 
son blossoms. She saw him come up the 
walk—Felix Hunt, accompanied by Jack 
Wood. She felt that his eyes were upon 
her; that he was speaking of her to 
Jack, whom she throughly liked. 

This is what he said: ‘‘ A mere slip of 
a girl. Iam not afraid of the Siren. I 
can’t see yet whether or not she is what I 
call pretty.’’ 

‘‘Pretty! bah! that tame adjective 

never ought to be applied to her, would 
you call a splendid cactus pretty? or a 
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regal white lily ? come on, man; you an- 
noy me, let’s draw nearer ; I want to in. 
troduce you.”’ 

They approached, the Syren did not 
turn her head; her eyes were veiled by 
the long jet black lashes that rested on the 
cold cheeks. 

‘¢ Miss Greyson! ”’ 

She lifted her head as a queenly white 
lily might have done, afraid that the im- 
prisoned lightning in ker eyes would be 
seen. 

‘« Allow me. 
Felix, the Siren.”’ 

She graciously inclined her head, a 
seductive smile wreathing her red lips, 
her eyes flashing forth a glance that mag- 
netized him—that made him her slave, as 
it had made other and better men. 

‘Believe me,’’ she said, ‘‘ that fanci- 
ful epithet Mr. Wood bestows upon me 
is not in the least applicable. -I have not 
earned it.’’ 

The man addressed, drinking in to the 
full her weird, splendid beauty, made re- 
ply: ‘*I am not so sure of that, Miss 
Greyson. I think it suits you admirably. 
And as Mercury has not provided me 
with a sprig of the plant, Moly, to resist 
sorceries, I shall have tosuccumb at once. 
In very truth you are a Circe. What are 
you going to do with me, pray ?”’ 

Unconsciously she had wrenched off 
one of the blood red roses that gleamed 
like a heart of fire amid the greenery, he 
held out his hand for it, expecting her to 
tender it him; instead, as a faint tinge 
of pink drifted over and warmed up the 
cold pallor of her cheeks, she ruthlessly 
scattered the petals in a shower at her 
feet, and with a vein of resolve underly- 
ing the sweetness of her voice, replied : 

‘« Amuse myself, perhaps.’’ 

‘‘T am delighted to meet you, Miss 
Greyson. Your fameas a witch, a Circe, 
is widespread.”’ 

‘‘And yours for breaking women’s 
hearts is quite as well-known ; it has pre- 
ceded you here,’’ she said in her sweet, 
shrill voice. 

‘* Indeed ! I hope you do not give cre- 
dence to the tale? It is based upon no 
truth whatever.” 

She made no response. Waves of 
music floated out upon the air; a dreamy 
waltz from Strauss was being played, he 
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moved achair near toher. ‘‘ May I sit 
down ?”’ he asked, ‘‘I want to talk.”’ 

Darkness had fallen over the earth, the 
gold-eyed stars were coming out in the 
blue vault above, couples were promenad- 
ing on the long, broad piazza. 

A half hour jater he murmured to him- 
self: ‘‘1 love this woman, and I want her 
for my wife.’’ 

When a distinguished-looking foreign- 
er, bearing a title, Count Gwynne, came 
to carry her off to the ball-room for a 
waltz, he glowered at him and had barely 
a word for his old flame, Mi:s Peyton, who 
gave him a tap on the arm with her spice- 
freighted, feathery fan to attract his at- 
tention. 

‘¢ Ah, so you have come under the fell 
spell of the enchantress?’’ she said, sar- 
castically. ‘* The Siren has bewitched 
you as she had bewitched all men here 
but Jack Wood, who still remains true to 
his allegiance, I am afraid you stand no 
chance sir. It is rumored that she means 
to become a Countess.”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders incredulous- 
ly, ‘‘pshaw! a mere pigment—the irre- 
sistible fears no rival, he does not fail in 
what he undertakes.’’ She made a little 
move of contempt ‘‘ You are the most 
conceited person living Felix Hunt, I 
shall be glad to witness your humiliation, 
the Siren will humble you if 1 am not 
mistaken. A Countess/ Well, it is a 
grand thing to belong the nobility.” 

Weary of using envenomed arrows of 
spite, whereof she evidently had her 
quiver full, she left him in the doorway, 
watching Count Gwynne and his peer- 
less partner float airly down the long 
room. 

The days went by; weeks passed, and 
the Ocean House was still crowded with 
guests. It was the gayest season ever 
known there, and peerless among women 
celebrated for their beauty and wit, shone 
Muriel Greyson. ‘ 

Felix Hunt was her most devoted ad- 
mirer, even the count seemed to acknowl- 
edge his right to be ever at her side, and 
gave way tohim. Miss Peyton, too, be- 
gan to think that he had forced the citadel 
os the proud beauty’s heart and won her 
ove. 

Did she favor him ? 
One dismal day when the weather gods 
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were unpropitious and the rain fell in tor- 
rents, he made up his mind to try his fate, 
his heart misgave him as he sat on the 
piazza waiting for her to make her ap- 
pearance; but misgivings melted away 
as she came out of the hall coiling a 
white fleecy shawl about her throat and 
shoulders. 

There was no one on the piazza save 
these two, for which Felix was especially 
thankful. The rain, and the chill keen 
air kept them inside. 

Felix Hunt went eagerly forward to 
meet her. *‘I wasso afraid you would 
not venture out, Miss Greyson. I have 
something to tell you,’’ leading her toa 
remote corner. 

‘« Indeed !’’ with one of her sunshiny, 
bewitching smiles. ‘‘ What is it—any- 
thing important ?”’ 

‘¢Of vital importance to me, Miss 
Greyson. I love you, Muriel! Be my wife !’’ 

‘« Have you ever asked any other wom- 
an the same question, sir?” 

She uncoiled the white shawl about her 
shoulders and tossed it back as if it were 
suffocating her. 

‘¢ Never; as Heaven hears me, no 
he steadily replied ; and Muriel was sure 
he spoke the truth. 

The hour—the hour she had prayed 
for, had come. 

He went on: ‘I have flirted with 
other women, made love to them, for 
which I am inexpressibly sorry now; but 
you are the first woman I have ever asked 
to be my wife.”’ 

She started back and confronted him 
with flashing eyes and white set face. 
‘¢ Yes, and you cruelly trifled with the af- 
fections of Nettie Branch eight years ago. 
Iam that gi-l, and I told you my hour 
would come. You love me as you will 
never love again, thank Heaven! While 
I—I foathe you! I have only been amus- 
ing myself with you; for two weeks I 
have been the promised wife of Count 
Gwynne.’’ 

As she moved away a triumphant laugh 
issued from behind the pillar where they 
stood. Felix Hunt knew it belonged to 
Edith Peyton, who was now betrothed to 
Jack Wood. His humiliation was com- 
plete. 

‘¢ Verily the mills of God grind slowly, 
yet they grind ¢xceedingly small.” 
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Self - Betrayed. 


BY ANNA M. FORD. 


CHAPTER I. 


SUNNY day 

. in the heart 

of June. Old 

Delaware 

Bay sparkled 

in the light, 

and wide waves, 

crested with 

foam, surged in 

and broke along 

the marshy 

shore, followed 

by light ripples 

that washed 

gently in to the 

feet of a girl who 

idly sat on a 

broken piece of 

timber, in a 

slightly sheltered nook at the mouth of a 

little cove, denting the otherwise straight 
line of the shore. 


By and by, the girl stood up, one fault- 
lessly shaped arm upraised; the fingers of 
the slender hand shading her eyes from 


the light. She had caught a glimpse of 
a far away sail, silvery in the distance. 
Her attitude—unconsciously to herself, 
brought her supple figure into bold relief. 
She was tall and lithe and straight, the 
symmetrically beautiful lines of her form 
being in superb keeping with the grace 
of her pose; her head was small, the 
natural poise spirited and unmistakably 
denoting instincts noble and fine; the 
forehead was somewhat high, but a wealth 
of chestnut brown hair, which seemed to 
have caught a ray of sunshine in its 
meshes, partly shaded it, giving the effect 
of its being low. Her neck was delicately 
slim, but, for a girl, the shoulders were 
rather broad, a plain dress of brown serge, 
belted at the waist, giving her slightly 
the appearance of a nun. She was fair of 
face, with a delicate rose bloom in her 
cheeks; her eyes were dark-blue and full, 
with a soft light in them; and her features 
were straight-cut and fine. 

As she stood in her fixed attitude, look- 
ing dreamily away into the distance to 
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where the sail was outlined in space, the 
the lines came to her :— 


««O, spotless silver ship 
So far away! 

While in the hazy blue, 
Thine outlines stay, 

No fleck nor flaw is seen; 
But float anear, 

And many a seam and soil 
Straightway appear. 

«OQ, hope that lies serene 
In distant light! 

No blemish mars thy grace 
To longing sight ; 

But hope by longing met 
Enchants no more 

Than coarse and common ships 
Beside the shore.” 


‘* I wonder if it is true—of love,’’ she 
thought, lowering her hand from her eyes 
which still watched the sail with wistful 
earnestness. 

At that moment a man’s figure, in a 
hunting costume of fawn colored corduroy, 
came around a bend formed by several 
clumps of stunted pines and underbush. 
His footsteps, in the rank grass blades 
tufted in the sand, made no sound, and 
the girl was unaware of human presence 
near her, until the personage reached her 
side. Then she turned, looking at the 
man with wide openeyes ; eyes which had 
in them, not a look of startled wonder, 
but an expression of quiet interest, while 
something in her fixed attitude gave him 
to understand that she waited for him to 
speak. 

There was no drawing back, or girl- 
ish hesitancy ; nor did her color heighten 
beneath the full, earnest gaze, warning to 
intense admiration, with which the strong- 
er, for such he was,steadily regarded her. 
An instant, and his cloth cap was off,and 
a profound bow, and low murmured: 
‘*Good afternoon, Miss, pardon my 
intrusion,’’ somehow gave the girl to un- 
derstand more fully what the eyes express- 
ed, and besides she felt that he paid her 
this homage involuntarily. Was it hom- 
age to her beauty merely, or to her sweet 
unfolding womanhood ? 


——— 











The stranger blandly continued :— 
‘‘To explain matters without asking 

our leave, I must confess myself inglori- 
ously belated, lost. I thought it well nigh 
impossible for one to lose oneself in this 
barren country; but, here I am, a vic- 
tim to my own absurd belief; and, as 
near as I can guess, some twenty odd 
miles from where I started this morning, 
with my quail bag and provisions lost in 
the bargain. Perhaps you may prove 
yourself my deliverer,—you can possibly 
suggest a new remedy?” another pro- 
found bow. 

‘Yes!’ said the girl, with the ap- 
pearance of being a trifle amused, turn- 
ing on her heel as she spoke. ‘‘The 
next time be more careful.’’ 

‘Ah! Thanks!” and the man laughed 
and looked at her furtively. She now 
stood with the forefinger of her right 
hand pointing inland, toward the left. 
She said:—‘‘See yonder red chimney- 
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he top between the copse and the upland? 
es It is less than a mile away. I suppose 
ful you came in from the direction of San’s 
Creek ?”’ 

a ‘‘No!”’ said the stranger, biting his 
ys lip under his dark mustache; he felt 
al piqued, somehow, because this beautiful 
h. girl regarded him so coolly; in a certain 
“S way, so indifferently—and he had always 
d prided himself upon the fact that he was 
€ an unusually handsome man. It does 
T one good to have one’s vanity pricked, 
C sometimes. 

d ‘‘No,” he went on; ‘I am stopping 
’ with a friend at Lewes; and—in fact, 
: taking a run here and there, as fancy dic- 
1 tates. In short, am trying to get away 
) from the world.”’ 





‘¢ You have succeeded beyond a doubt,”’ 
laughed the girl. Again he looked at her 
furtively:—the two had started on a 
walk, by tacit consent. What manner 
of girl was this who could act and talk 
so, living here in this out of the way 
place, as shesurely did? and who was she? 

‘‘The house,’’—he said,—‘‘ possibly 
you live there?’”’ 

‘<Yes,’’ she answered, with a nod; 
‘‘T live there with my,—my aunt 
Christie.’’ 

“Indeed!” he said, scarcely noticing 
her slight hesitation,’ ‘‘ have you lived 
there all your life!” 
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‘‘Oh no!”’ shesaid, with an air of frank- 
ness that he thought was quite charming ; 
‘‘T was born in Florida, where ‘my moth- 
erdied. Asachild, I lived South, and 


* in New York. My father was quite an 


influential man then, and wealthy; but 
he lost everything, and finally died. I 
was left ¥ 

‘‘Ah, that accounts for it,’’ muttered 
the man under his breath. 

The girl’s quick ear had caught the 
sound of the ‘‘ah,’’ and it was then that 
she paused in her remarks. 

‘*Yes,’’ she continued after a pause, 
taking up the thread of her former remarks 
without apparent effort; my father died 
and left me to the care of Aunt Christie— 
she is a good old soul !’’ 

‘‘And do you like it here—in this 
dreary place, shut off from all the world?”’ 
he asked, shifting his rifle from his left 
shoulder to the right.” 

A momentary smile lit up the girl’s 
face. ‘‘It suits me well enough,” she 
said, ‘‘but you—why do you think it 
dreary? A moment ago you said your- 
self you were trying to get away from the 
world. Is the world then so objection- 
able a place? Atany rate, I suspect that 
you are a person hard to please.”’ 

‘“*So I am,”’ he laughed. ‘‘ Fact is, 
one too readily finds a flaw in things, 
sometimes. lIamafraid lam not moulded 
of material that would prove congenial to 
the gods. Iam unheroic in the extreme, 
as my present position justifies me in say- 
ing—lost and allowing myself to be led 
‘by a lady fair.’”’ lifting a hand lightly 
to his cap, with a slight bend of his really 
splendid figure. 

She, ignoring the deftly worded com- 
pliment, said: ‘‘ If of the earth, earthy, 
why dissatisfied with earthly things? ”’ 

‘* Really, you have asked me an un- 
answerable question,’’ he said, looking 
grave also, a frown gathering between his 
heavily penciled brows. Then lightly: 
‘« My deliverer proves to be a philosopher 
as well.’’ 

‘* Not at all,’’ she said, ‘‘ Your own 
words suggested the thought, simply 





enough. For myself, Isee in Nature no 
flaw.”’ 

‘You mean that to you, this world is 
a holy place?’’ he asked the question 
dubiously. 
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‘¢] mean, that Nature is holy.”’ 

‘* By the way,’ at length he said, 
*¢ You have not yet told me your name.’’ 

‘« It is Naomie—Naomie Ray Martin,”’ 
she said coolly, ‘‘ and yours !’’ 

‘*Mine is Jerome Arlington, at your 
service.” 

‘] like that name,’’ she said, frankly. 
The man’s rather dark face flushed hotly 
at this, but as the face was turned away 
from her, the girl did not see it. 


They had continued walking, and 
a few steps further brought them 
to a sandy cut, or path, . between 


two fields ; and just beyond the last bar 
of the field stood an old brown house, 
with giant gables, and a long covered 
porch. As they drew near it he saw that 
green vines and a climbing rose festooned 
the windows at the south end, and that a 
long patch of vegetable rows beneath and 
beyond took the place of a garden. By 
this time the sun was partly hidden be- 
uind the distant upland in the west, but 
one long beam, shooting across the old 
brown house, showered its glorious light 
down full upon the tall, straight figure of 
the girl, in her quaint dress of brown serge, 
as she stood for a moment irresolute upon 
the lower step of the old porch; and 
Jerome Arlington, looking at her silently, 
acknowledged to himself forthe hundredth 
time that this was the fairest, sweetest 
picture of living girlhood he had ever 
looked upon; he, who had crossed seas 
and trod the shores of many far away 
lands. Ah! it was an hour, a moment, 
to be remembered. 


Il. 


‘¢ Yes, I told him just so much, and 
no more,”’ said Naomie, that same even- 
ing, while she and ‘* Aunt Christie ’’—a 
ruddy-faced matron of some sixty odd 
years—sat together in a pretty furnished 
room overlooking the bay. ‘‘ Yes, I told 
him just so much, and no more,’’ repeated 
Naomie, emphatically. ‘‘I didn’t tell 
him that you weren’t my real auntie, but 
only my dear, good, old nurse. And I 
didn’t mention that hateful Miss Mopps. 
Should I have done so simply because she 
speaks French with an accent, and plays 
‘ exquisitely,’ as she frames it? Bah! I 
detest conceit, and fifty dollars a month 
is really too much. Uncle Riche ought 
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to let me have five of it for the poor. And 
I didn’t tell him anything about Uncle 
Riche or his money. I am so much dig. 
appointed that there wasn’t a letter from 

‘him this week. Best of all, auntie, | 
didn’t tell him that my last name is Ram. 
sey. There! what do you think of it !” 

‘¢QOh! my dearie,’’ burst forth Aunt 
Christie, clasping her fat hands together 
in comic despair. ‘‘I’m afraid that 
you’ve done wrong as it is, and I’ll be to 
blame. Miss Mopps is shocked to death, 
she says, and—’”’ 

** Let Miss Mopps alone. 
of her’s,’’ cried Naomie. 

‘** Yes, but, my dearie; oh, you know 
it would make uncle very angry. You 
have broken your strictest rule, that you 
‘are not to take up with strangers of any 
sort.”’ 

‘* Do place the matter in its correct 
light, auntie,’’ pouted Naomie, with 
childish freedom of speech; ‘‘I simply 
extended the courtesy of a lady to a be- 
lated huntsman, that was all. Who in 
the world could object to that ?’’ 

‘* Well, well, it’s all over now, and I’m 
glad of it,’’ said Aunt Christie, with an 
air of relief, smoothing out the ample 
folds of her apron as she spoke. 

Ah ! but it was not all over. 

‘* And did you notice how ravenously 
he ate his supper?” interrogated Naomie, 
persistently continuing the subject, as 
relating to ‘‘ him.”’ 

‘One wouldn’t have thought,’’ she 
went on, ‘‘ that brown bread and milk, 
stewed hominy and cold ham, would taste 
so good toa man like that. Iam glad 
you didn’t furnish him with any extras, 
Auntie. It is really amusing to have 
some one look upon us as real poor people, 
you know.”’ 

‘* Yes, dearie; and you know that 
your uncle always cautioned me against 
showing too much hospitality to strangers, 
on account of its being dangerous. But 
I shouldn’t wonder if he is a fine gentle- 
man for all. I laughed in my sleeve 
when he offered me the five dollar gold 
piece. Iam sure he was welcome to his 
supper without that; but he would have 

me take it. What shall I do with it, 
dearie?”’ 

‘« It is yours, auntie, of course,’’ laugh- 
ed Naomie. ‘‘Do you think Uncle 
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Hiram will drive him far on his way?”’ 
keeping tenaciously to the subject. 

“ No!’ was the reply; ‘‘he said he 
would go only as far as the Ingleses’, who 
will be glad enough to take a man in over’ 
night whowill pay them for their trouble. 
I do wonder where Miss Mopps is.”’ 

I suppose she has the sulks because | 
have overstepped the bounds of pro- 
priety,”’ said Naomie, carelessly. 

‘‘Most likely she does not feel well,’’ 
returned Aunt Christie. ‘‘You remem- 
ber she has been down-hearted all the 
week because of having heard of the ill- 
ness of her sister, in Jersey.’’ 

‘‘T have a notion to let her go on and 
see her sister,’’ remarked Naomie, with 
an absent air, that belied a present in- 
terest in Miss Mopps, and Aunt Christie, 
raising her hands in horror, loudly 
cried, 

‘Oh, mercy! don’t think of such a 
thing!” 

‘¢ Why not ?’’—this perversely, and the 
good woman gasped the words, ‘‘ Your 
uncle!” 

Naomie turned to her then, and curtly 
said : 

‘‘I’m tired to death hearing that. It 
is ‘your uncle’ all the time. I can very 
easily get on this wai1m weather without 
Miss Mopps. It is pos'tively sickening 
to have her tracking at my heels where- 
everI go. Yes, 1 have a notion to let 
hergo on. It will ease her heart won- 
derfully, poor thing. I shall go tell her 
to get ready to morrow,” and without 
heeding Aunt Christie’s weak protests, 
the girl sped from the room. 

Naomie Ramsey was the prospective 
heiress of a millionaire, her uncle Riche, 
a nervous, elderly gentleman, with sev- 
eral chronic complaints that had taken 
him at different times to many different 
medicinal springs, both in his own 
country and in Europe. Naomie he idol- 
ized. He was a confirmed bachelor, of 
many peculiarities, by one of which his 
niece was debarred from receiving her 
education at a boarding-school. He 
owned a fine mansion in New York city; 
in it Naomie, under competent masters, 
had been schooled. The old brown 
house on the marsh, near Delaware Bay, 
he had bought in his younger days as a 
fishing and huating box, and it had ever 
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after remained that only in name. To it 
Naomie and her little retinue had been 
conveyed; she, for safe-keeping, while 
Mr. Ramsey himself sought a perpetua- 
tion of his somewhat precarious existence 
in Colorado and the Yellowstone Park 
regions. 

A letter from him reached Naomie 
every week, and one from herself and 
the faithful Miss Mopps, her companion, 
was duly written and posted in return. 
And so things were fixed when Jerome 
Arlington lost his way, and stumbled 
across Naomie on the marsh. 

The next day Miss Mopps, the faith- 
ful, taken for once off her guard, was 
shipped off, under the care of Uncle 
Hiram, to the station at Lewes, where 
she was to take the next train that would 
forward her on her way to Jersey. Nao- 
mie had previously assured Mis; Mopps 
that she would see to it that Mr. Ramsey 
absolved her from all blame for leaving 
her charge ; else Miss Mopps would not 
have gone. So it happened that Miss 
Mopps’ usual letter to Mr. Ramsey was 
not written, and, when next Naomie 
wrote, she left out everything pertaining 
to the fact that a stranger had crossed 
the threshold of the old brown house on 
the marsh. 

Miss Mopps had been gone three days, 
when one morning Naomie strolled down 
to the little cove along the bay. A clump 
of pines made a fine background for her 
pertect beauty, which was heightened 
this morning by a picturesque costume of 
red cloth slashed with silver braid ; but it 
was straight and simple in its way; a 
jaunty hat of dark felt, without trimming 
of any kind, shading the girl’s face 
from the sun, giving her a jaunty air. 
She was roused from her reverie, into 
which she was buried, by hearing a foot- 
step crunching on a bed of thistle in the 
grass, and, looking over her shoulder, she 
saw, this time with a fast palpitating 
heart, Jerome Arlington. He was in the 
same costume as before, and again he 
took off his hat to her and bowed low, 
his eyes strangely alight, a warm glow of 
pleasure in his face. Naomie said noth- 
ing; but her eyes dwelt upon him as to 
say. ‘* What has brought you here again?”’ 

‘*A most lovely morning,’ he said 
with gracious ease, ‘‘and how fortunate 
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I am to find my fairy deliverer again! 
So you may judge, I have discovered 
that to be out of the world is a decidedly 
pleasant state of being. 1 went back to 
Lewes, and without really intending to 
do so, found my way back into this 
section yesterday. I think, on the whole, 
that I cannot do better than stay in this 
locality for a few days, and if the attrac- 
tion and charm that lies in bringing 
down birds, on the wing fails me, | shall 
turn to fishing. A fine view of the bay 
from this point! ”’ 

‘*Yes!’’ the girl said, carelessly. It 
wa; the first word she had uttered, and 
the mansaw with delight that she affected 
neither shyness or displeasure. 

‘«Do you handle the gun ?”’ he interro- 
gated after a moment, and with an easy 
movement he brought down the rifle 
which he carried, and leaned carelessly 
upon it, his fine physique displayed to 
good advantage in the tight fitting cos- 
tume he wore. 

‘‘No,”’ she answered to his query in 
reference to the gun; ‘‘1 must say that 
firearms of any sort were never of the 
slightest temptation to me. I ride at 
times—that is, I have often ridden Uncle 
Hiram’s old brown mare.’’ 

‘‘Yes!’’ murmured Jerome, stroking 
hischin. ‘‘ Itstrikes me,’’ he continued, 
‘‘that a walk along the shore would be 
quite an enjoyable affair. The air is de- 
cidedly balmy this morning. MayI have 
the pleasure of your company Miss 
Miss Martin? It surely lies in your 
power to enlighten my present state of 
ignorance somewhat as to the—-the points 
of interest hereabouts. 

As he uttered the last sentence, each, 
as with one accord, broke into.a hearty 
laugh. The effect of it upon them was 
simply wonderful. It established between 
them at once a bond of good fellowship, 
and without hesitancy Naomie started at 
a brisk pace for the shore of the bay. 
The wind fanned her cheeks and blew the 
rose blown into them, and as the two 
walked on together she talked to him; 
told him quaint stories of fisher-folk along 
the bay, and of her adventures on the 
shore. She had one day found on the 
sands a belt of ribbon with a letter in it 
that had been washed in from anunknown 
wreck. After some time the two seated 


themselves on a heap of driftwood that 
some one had gathered together on the 
shore, and then Jerome Arlington talked 
to her, told her something of the land 
beyond the sea. The walk and talk was 
altogether commonplace, but when 
Naomie left her whilom companion at the 
outer bar of the lower field and went 
around alone toward the old brown house, 
it was with a new sense of exhiliration and 
delight in life that she had never known 
before. Where was Miss Mopps, the faith- 
ful, now? Alas! The next day, and the 
next, it wasthe same. ‘The two met each 
other—by accident, of course, and had 
together another, and another, common- 
place walk and talk. 

Thus a fortnight passed over her head 
swiftly enough, when one day she gota 
letter from Miss Mopps. Miss Mopps 
was coming back; her sister was better. 
Noamie’s conscience smote her as she 
read the letter, but at the same time an 
awful thrill of desolation swept over her 
heart, and for the first time, she fully 
realized the position in which she had 
allowed herself to be placed; realized 
that she had let her acquaintance with 
this Jerome Arlington grow clandes 
tinely. To continue meeting him, or 
letting him meet her, which was, in fine, 
about the same thing, after Miss Mopps 
came, would be an utter impossibility, for 
wasn’t Miss Mopps eternally at her heels? 
And then—her uncle. What if he should 
find it out? Break off she must; but how 
in the world was she to doit! ‘I shall 
tell him to-morrow that he mustn’t talk 
to me any more,’’ was her final resolve, 
but when “ to-morrow’’ came, her heart 
failed her. She couid not say the words. 
To make it worse for her, he, that day, 
was unusually deferential to her—as if he 
were not always so!—and when they 
reached the bar of the field he would have 
gone further. 

‘“No!”’ she said, decidedly and at 
once. ‘ My Aunt Christie would be very 
angry if I should come home in company 
with a gentleman—a stranger.’’ It was 
the first time she had intimated to him 
that she looked upon him as such. 

‘¢] beg pardon! ”’ he said in return to 
her words, looking at her scrutinizingly. 
She had leaned her body carelessly back 
against the bars, with one arm languidly 
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thrown across the upper rail. There 
was a faint color in her cheeks, but a 
kind of stillness was over her, even in her 
look, and her eyes swept the distant 
horizon abstractedly. He bit his lip ag 
he looked at her standing thus, his face 
flushing; an uneasy expression creeping 
into his eyes. Then, hesitating an in- 
stant, he softly said: 

«‘T hope to see you to morrow, as 
usual,”’ and lifting his hat, was gone. 

The words ‘as usual”’ grated upon 
her harshly, and a kind of anguish smote 
her heart, as, with it, she thought how 
commonplace a thing it had all been— 
this re-ently formed acquaintanceship 
with Jerome Arlington. And now, 
little as it had been, it was to be no more. 


Ill, 


Miss Mopps came that same night, and 
the next day, could not be assiduous 
enough in her attentions upon her young 
lady. There was the neglected music 
lesson and the lesson in French, and the 
conversation. By one o’clock Naomie 
was positively in a fever of impatience, 
and yet she dared not go out. Would 


not Miss Mopps have gone with her? 
The next day it rained, and the day fol- 


lowing was murky, wet and dull. The 
dawn of the third day brought thesun up 
from behind a watery cloud, and as Miss 
Mopps had a severe cold—Naomie gener- 
ously forbade her to go out, but weut her- 
self, and that with a swiftly bounding 
heart. It was only nine o’clock when she 
started forth, but from the field shesaw 
a man’s figure in the distance pacing back 
and forth along the ridge of pines that 
grew inland from the cove—Jerome Arl- 
ington. Should she go on? Yes! once 
more—she must see him once more, and 
tell him that it was for the last time. She 
went onward ; he saw, and came rapidly 
toward her. They met on the open 
marsh, and giving him a swift look of 
recognition, the girl saw that his face was 
strangely pallid, as if he had undergone 
some severe mental struzgle since they 
last had met. He held out his hands to 
her in a way that unmistakably betrayed 
the great pleasure he felt at seeing her 
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again, but she ignored them with quiet 
dignity and simply bowed. 

‘¢ The weather has kept you in—I have 
been here every day,’’ he said, turning to 
walk withher. A light return rose to her 
lips, but something held it back, and she 
looked away from him. 

They walked onward now with swift 
step:, for some time, passing remarks but 
infrequently, each feeling a sense of 
awkwardness in the presence of the other 
that neither had felt before. Somehow, 
the charm of it all was gone, and Naomie 
felt that positively, for her own sake, 
she must see this man no more. They 
retraced their steps at length, reach- 
ing the bars of the field where they were 
wont to part. Jerome paused here a 
moment jooking down at her with 
thoughfful eyes. During the first few 
days of their acquaintance, he had taken 
her to be simple hearted, childish, confi- 
ding; he had come to find in her some- 
thing further that nettled him. Her 
worcs, sometimes, ran deep; he could 
interpret them, and her simplicity and 

rankness was hemmed about with an 
ultra air of something, he could not de- 
termine what. Had her first artless inter- 
est in himself flagged? Was she utterly 
indifferent as to whether she met him or 
not? Finally he said ; ‘‘ To morrow, with 
your permission, Miss Naomie, I shall 
bring with me a volume of poems; for- 
tunately I have several of the poets in my 
traveling satchel. It would afford me 
great pleasure to read to you.”’ 

‘*No!’’ she said, looking at him ser- 
iously, her lips set ina straight line. Then 
her face growi' g a trifle pale, she went 
on, speakirg rapidly. 

«*] must beg of you, Mr. Arlington,’’ 
hesitating over the name; strange, but it 
was the first time she ever addressed him 
s»,—‘* to let me goon my way to-morrow, 
if | come out, and always afterwards, 
alone ; that is, I—I have been very indis- 
creet in allowing myself to walk and talk 
with you, and hereafter I shall have my 
friend with me—my friend, Miss 
Mopps.”’ 


[TO BE CONCLUDED ]. 
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BY EMMA J. GRAY. 


T had been arranged that the girls 
should hold their meetings from house 
to house. So each entertaining in 
turn, and the time of meeting was 

fixed for eleven o’clock on Thursday 
mornings. 

This particular day, found the air crisp 
enough to make a rapid walk enjoyable, 
and as each girl entered, her bright eyes 
and red cheeks, testified to the beauty, 
which nature is ever ready to give those, 
whoare wise enough to embrace thee@ppor- 
tunity. The beautiful Mme. de Reca- 
mier, has helped to benefit the complex- 
ion, but after all, nature is the best beau- 
tifier, and those who take sufficient exer- 
cise in the atmosphere of a clear morning, 
will not have much need for any manu- 
factured cream or balm, no matter how 
. helpful under some circumstances these 
might prove. 

A bracing walk will send many a pain 
to the shades. Will often remove the 
jaundiced appearance of the skin, make 
dyspeptics bury in oblivion the cravings 
of appetite and melancholy, and indeed 
prove to all far more beneficial than has 
thus far the much famed and historic 
‘¢ fountain of perpetual youth.” 

On greeting her friends Olive exclaimed, 
‘*T almost envied you girls, the walk to 
my house thismorning. I had nospecial 
object to take me out, and so have not 
half the exhilaration I see you have. So 
I will ask forgiveness for stupidity in ad- 
vance, and will try through this lesson to 
be wise enough to remember that ‘ silence 
is golden.’”’ 

‘¢Qh you silly girl,’’ said Edith, ‘‘ but 
you are right about a morning walk help- 
ing to sharpen our wits I see Molly is 
just bristling with ideas.”’ 

After alittle further chit-chat, during 
which time the hats were removed and 
one fancy trifle after another introduced, 
to prevent the realization of the old cou- 
plet, 

«« Satin finds some mischief still, 
For idle hands to do.” 


II, 


from being proven, the president, Edith 
Winthrop, called order, and in a few 
brief words stated, ‘‘that -Molly had 
kindly consented to be the informant of 
the morning, on the furnishing of sleep- 
ing apartments. While in behalf of the 
class, she would promise we would all be 
most respectful listeners.’’ 

‘* May we never interrupt her?’’ queried 
Amy. 

‘*Indeed you may, and the oftener the 
better,’’ answered Molly, ‘‘for though I 
confess to have given the subject consider- 
able thought, your questions will be of 
immense help in conveying the informa- 
tion most desirable to know.” 

«Then I may be pardoned, if I ask a’ 
question to start with?’”’ 

‘¢ Certainly Amy.”’ 

*¢ As I know I shall be obliged to live 
either in a flat, or in the smallest of hab- 
itable quarters, will you please advise, re- 
garding economy of space in my sleeping 
rooms ? 

‘It would be a matter of preference 
Amy, between a small sized bedroom set, 
or one of the many varieties of folding 
beds. If you decide on the former, and 
as your words have the ring of economy 
in money matters, as well asin room. I 
would advise a full sized bedstead, as that 
will always take care of two people. On 
this, put a thirty pound hair mattres:, for 
the chief attraction of a sleeping apart- 
ment is rest. In your room put a bureau, 
a wash stand, and one or two low, small 
willow chairs. It is wonderful, how far 
a little money can go, in pretty furni- 
ture. You can satisfactorily procure the 
pieces I have advised, for forty-five 
dollars. 

But the folding beds are daily becom- 
ing more popular. One of the least ex- 
pensive styles, being: in the form of a 
mantel. Fitted with proper hangings and 
bric-a-brac, it would take a skilled eye 
to discover its dual purpose. With this 
order of bedstead, even if your sleeping 
apartment is not larger than one of the 
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good sized closets, in some of the commo- 
dious country homes we have entered, it 
can be made both attractive and present- 
able. For day time uses, being the cutest 
of little sewing rooms, or the daintiest of 
sitting rooms, or studios, as your other 
furniture would indicate. City people 
have to resort to all sorts of devices, in 
these days of exhorbitant rents, and incor- 
rigible Jandlords. One of the sweetest 
children I ever knew, slept on a big draw- 
er drawn out below the closet, in the pas- 
sage way, between her mother’s and the 
next room. And it wasn’t such a bad 
bedstead after all, with its little mattress 
and coverlets. 

What are you laughing over so heartily 
Olive? 

‘‘My dentist, or rather my episode in 
his office. The other day, haying an ap- 
pointment to get my teeth filled, I spent 
‘some hours in his rooms, which by the 

_way are both tasteful and elegant. He 


having worked steadily with me for an 
hour and a half, advised rest; and I 
amused myself by walking around and 
examining hisroom. Having spoken about 
his engravings, and paintings, and his 


secretary, I exclaimed, ‘Why you have 
a desk also.’ ”’ 

‘‘He laughingly replied, ‘yes,’ and I 
according to my natural inquisitiveness, 
said, ‘may I open it?’ suiting the action 
to the word ; When presto, down came a 
bed / Well girls, you ’il never know my 
confusion, all the blood in my body, 
seemed in my head, while midst blushes 
and stammering I plead for pardon, has- 
tily getting intothe chair before any more 
mischief would follow.”’ 

‘¢ That’s just it,”’ said Molly; ‘¢ fold- 
ing beds are as deceptive as they are orna- 
mental, and come in such choice designs 
and elegant material, that even the most 
fastidious may be entirely satisfied. 

We lately saw a magnificent bedstead, in 
the style of Louis the Fourteenth. The 
dark, rich wood, fine carvings, expansive 
canopy, and bronze-like statues on either 
side of the foot- board, made us feel that, 
if ‘‘uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown,’’ we would like the privilege of 
wearing it for one night at least, in 
order to say we had slept in the con- 
fines of royalty. As contrast to this, 
‘we were shown two single mahogany bed. 
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steads, rich in their polish and plain- 
ness. They were exactly alike, and stood 
side by side underneath one canopy of 
tapestry. This style, long since adopted 
by our German and English friends, is 
slowly but surely coming into favor here. 

‘¢ It is an admirable idea,’’ said Edith, 
‘*IT constantly run across them when 
abroad. When a husband or a wife is ill 
with consumption, or other lingering dis- 
ease, how much better that they should 
not occupy one bed. Besides, some peo- 
ple are restless, constantly tossing, and 
may want more or less clothing than their 
companion. All these evils are avoided 
by a separate bed, without being forced 
into the strangeness of a separate room.’’ 

‘‘ Here is just the thing for a misses’ 
sleepipg apartment, or a guest chamber,”’ 
said our courteous friend, who was show- 
ing us over the establishment. We looked, 
and our eyes were charmed with a bed- 
room set of ivory color and gold. There 
were many pieces, but, he said, a bedroom 
set meant but two, bedstead and bureau ; 
others, such as chairs, tables, divan, odd 
bits of one kind and another, must be suit- 
ably added. In this room we saw a desk, 
fair enough for the daintiest of maiden- 
hood. It was all of ivorycolor, decorated 
with touches of gold, and hand painted 
in the delicate tracery of pink and blue. 
The top was irregularly built up, allowing 
for a vase of flowers, small pictures, books, 
bric-a-brac, anything that would best cor- 
respond with the taste of the user. We 
were not shown any of the old-time cold 
marble toys, but altogether the hard pol- 
ished wood, excepting occasional pieces 
of unpolished oak ; in this last class, our 
delighted eyes fell on a corner cheffonier. 
At once came the words, ‘‘ What a fine 
thing for a flat.”’ 

And the answer was, ‘‘ Yes, and what 
a fine thing for a corner; you know 
corners are ever the hardest part of a 
room to furnish.’’ 

As my companion was one of the test 
living decorators, I knew it was safe to 
agree with him, besides experience has 
taught me the same thing. 

Bureaus seemcut after an old fashioned 
order, and looking at them one could 
imagine the Lady Washington not far off, 
for they certainly bear the stamp of an- 
other century. The mirrors connected 
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with them should be large, and oval in 
shape, enclosed in a narrow frame, and 
suspended so as to swing readily. All 
tables for sleeping apartments should be 
small, having a diameter of about two 
feet. Their shape should be round or 
oval, and made entirely of wood. They 
are frequently shown with no other deco- 
ration, than the fine polish which has 
been given to the mahogany, or other 
woods, of which they are composed. 

The furnishing of sleeping apartments 
allows for immense scope of taste in 
selection, and where you have a well 
filled purse, if not entirely sure of your- 
self, you had better put your rooms in 
the hands of a good decorator. He is 
just as much of an artist in his way, as is 
the marine or landscape painter, whose 
best work may adorn the walls of your 
drawing room. Some people’s homes bid 
defiance to good taste. Abundance of 
money has been expended, but things 
look as incongruous as if on a moving 
van. Even a little money spent for the 
right things, which have been put in the 
right place, will make a home if not mag- 
nificent, at least beautiful. 

But haven’t you some hints to give 
girls?” 

‘¢ Yes, one of my friends,’’ said Amy, 
‘¢ has lately manufactured, with acarpen- 
ters help, a bedstead for herself.”’ 

**Do tell us how?” said Molly and 
Olive together. 

‘‘Her workman made a frame, consist- 
ing of head, foot, and two side boards, 
the latter arranged for the slats. It was 
made of good, well seasoned, one inch 
pine plank. The sides are six feet four 
inches in length, and two feet four inches 
in width. The head board is four feet 
eight inches wide, and five feet high. 
The footboard is four feet high. 


The square posts at the corners are 
five inches on each side and fastened 
securely to the head and foot boards, 
The low teet are a continuation of the 
posts, with castors. Her carpenter orna- 
mented it with pieces of artificial wood 
carvings. The price of aset I am told 
varies greatly, but the riche-t ornamenta- 
tion will not exceed five dollars. When 
the whole was put together, it was well 
polished and stained to. resemble cherry 
wood. A superabundance of the stain- 
ing material, being placed where the 
wood carvings were used. 

From the ceiling she suspended a 
canopy, after the same fashion that a mos- 
quito net is swung. Hercanopy is made 
of dotted Swiss, and hangs in ample folds 
over the bed, and as far down as the 
lower part of the foot board, and opens on 
one side of the bed. ‘The entire canopy 
being edged with oriental lace, about four 
inches wide, while a full frill of the same 
intermingles with bunches of ribbon, about 
half an inch wide, the color of the wood, 
falls from the hoop from which the 
canopy is suspended. 

You don’t know girls how pretty, and 
yet how inexpensive the whole thing has 
been. Yousee, 1am looking out for cheap 
furniture,”’ 

‘¢« That is right,’’ said Molly, ‘‘ we all 
must look that way sometime. The brass 
bedsteads, both single and double, are 
unique and elegant, but cottage suites are 
not without their charm also. 

However, I must appeal to our Presi- 
dent. It is already past the hour for ad- 
journment, and the ‘ furnishing of sleep- 
ing apartments’ is by ro means concluded.” 

‘¢We will continue it in our next” 
said Edith, ‘‘ when Olive may have the 
opportunity of making our lesson as in- 
structive as she can.’’ 


PORES 
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Notes on Floriculture. 


BY FLORA. 


thought must be exercised for the 

future good of the plants. First to 

be considered is the soil, and though 
much is said about particular soils for the 
different plants, I find, from many years’ 
experience, that one plant requires but 
little difference in soil from another. 
Some like a little more sand. Espe- 
cially is this so with’ foliage plants, such as 
coleus, etc. A soil that a plant will grow 
well in out of doors, will be very likely to 
do well in when potted in it and brought 
into the house, if proper precautions have 
been taken as to drainage. This is one 
very important thing with an amateur, 
for the majority of people are inclined to 
give too much water, and if it is not al- 
lowed to escape, the soil becomes sodden 
and sour, and will soon transform a 
healthy plant into a sickly, unsightly one. 
To remedy this, a few pebbles or pot- 
sherds to the depth of an inch, and on top 
of this a layer of lumps of charcoal. 
This latter is one of the best sweeteners 
of the soil, and I think it imparts a rich- 
er green to the foliage. 

In preparing the soil for potting, I 
always use a large tub, and soil, sand, 
and, if I can, have a liberal mix- 
ture of leaf-mold, the very ‘‘poetry of 
manure.’’ Mix thoroughly, have the 
pots washed clean, and you are 
ready for ‘‘ business.’’ There are some 
plants which should not be re potted very 
often. The Amyrillis are a little impa- 
tient of being disturbed. If you must 
change them, be very careful of the roots, 
for if injured it takes the bulb some time 
to recover, and, of course, retards its 
blooming. This is one of the most 
beautiful of flowering bulbs, and, with a 
proper study of its habits, is one of easy 
culture in the hands of the amateur. But 
some complaints come in of its slowness 
in blooming. It needs a season of rest, 
and this it must have to insure its bloom. 
I speak now particularly of A. Johnsoni, 
a large flowering scarlet with a white 
stripe down the centre of each petal. 
When it shows signs of going to rest, 
which you will know by the drying up of 
the leaves, withhold water for a time, un- 
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til you see a tip of tender green, peeping 
up from the center of the bulb, then give 
water freely, and remove to a sunny 
window. ‘The flower scape appears al- 
mcst as soon as the tiny leaves, and, when 
attaining a height of eight to ten inches, 
a magnificent flower appears, crowning 
the stalk. There are many varieties of 
this charming bulb, some of them enor- 
mously high, but many of them within the 
reach of most amateurs. There is a reason 
for the extravagant prices asked for them, 
which amateurs can hardly understand ; 
the higher priced bulbs are slow at pro- 
ducing offsets, increase slowly, and, if the 
flower stalk is allowed to seed, it exhausts 
the bulb considerably, so taking all things 
into consideration, we are willing to ad- 
mit, there is reason in the prices after all. 
One of the most desirable of little bulbs, 
belonging tothissame family is A 7Z7re¢ea, 
it is within the reach of all, and is so 
delicately pure, and will bloom just when 
you will it to, pot a half dozen bulbs in 
a six inch pot, set in a dark cellar for the 
roots to make a good growth, and then 
bring up and you will be surprised how 
soon a tiny flower will come, of pure 
whiteness, lily shaped, and pretty beyond 
description. 4 Atamasco, is alsodesirable, 
of the cheaper class, ashade of pink. Val- 
lotta is fine scarlet sometimes having from 
four to six flowerson one flower stalk. This 
one, in my hands, preserves its green 
foliage all the year—after blooming in 
August, it grows on, and asks no rest 
from growth, but of course only blooms 
once during the year, some object to them 
for not blooming oftener, but one rich, 
gorgeous, blossom fully repays me, for the 
long, waiting. Some have A. Johnsoni 
bloom twice a year, but, that has not 
been my experience. They must be kept 
when at rest in a place where frost never 
reaches them. A cellar, a frost proof one, 
might do, though I prefer a closet in a 
heated: chamber, for mine. There are so 
many pretty summer flowering bulbs 
nowadays, and one has only to look 
through a first class catalogue of 
plants to find the array tempting 
indeed, and unless one has an unlimited 
fulness to the pocket-book, one is almost 
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loath to read it through. A fine bulb, best 
suited for pot-culture and so satisfactory 
in every way, is Achimenes; they bloom 
so fully all summer, and are withal so 
winsome, that, after you have one bulb to 
bloom, you are greedy for a dozen. They 
come in a variety of colors, white, deep- 
blue, crimson, purple, and freckled ones. 
Ihave seen them quoted at various prices, 
from ten to twenty cents each; mine were 
only eight, and, I think, the bulbs were 
extra nice size. Try them once, and you 
will never be without them. They may 
also be raised from seed, and, to those 
who delight in watching a plant from its 
earliest infancy, this affords a great deal 
of interest, but, like the seeds ot so many 
of oir choicest green-house plants, great 
care must be taken in their planting; 
they cannot be treated as many of our 
hardier seeds. Then, there is the longer 
waiting for bloom. For two summers, I 
have had this lovely bulbous plant in 
blcom on my plant stand, out among the 
trees on the lawn; last year, pot after pot 
of it, with the dainty blooms straggling 
here and there, attracted admiration 
from every passer-by. Then, when through 
with their summer work, I gradually 
withheld water, and, when the foliage 
was quite dead and dry, I removed 
the pots to my plant closet, to re- 
main dormant until spring. I notice 
the pots occasionally, and if I see they 
are getting dust dry, I give them an 
occasional sprinkling, just enough to 
moisten the earth and keep them 
from drying out entirely. When I get 
ready to start dormant things into life in 
spring, I bring them forth from their hid- 
ing places, water them and give them 
heat and light, and in a short time the 
funniest, wooly-leafed looking tiny things 
appear on the top of the soil, and I find 
where I had one plant, I now have four 
and six, so rapidly they increase so that 
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the first cost is only nominal, it pays in 
the end. Anothcr fine summer flower 
bulb is Gloxinia, this is comparatively 
new to me, having only grown it one sea- 
son, but it gave me the utmost satisfaction; 
its flowers were bell shaped and almost 
three inches in length, I only had one 
color, white, but there are a variety of 
colors. They will not stand the sun, and 
may be strictly clas-ed as a conservative 
plant, but if kept in a shaded pcsition do 
finely. May be grown from seed same as 
Achimenes. I like to try something new 
each year in flowers. To one who enjoys 
the culture of plants there is always some- 
thing really irresistible in a plant novelty, 
but as a general thing ’tis better fora 
novice to let novelties severely alone, they 
often prove in their hands but a delusion 
and a snare. A great many of the 
plants lauded to’ the skies, in the 
plant catalogues, prove to be utterly 
worthless. But in this day and age of 
plants, one has an unlimited stock of old, 
and well-tried, reliable plants to choose 
from, and it is far more satisfactory 
to grow these than to try something new, 
which in hands untried in plant and ‘cul- 
ture will, result in disastrous failure. I 
know it is a_plantlover’s failing to 
wish to grow something none of his 
neighbors have ever seen. Have I 
not ‘*been there’’ myself? and don’t 
I know all the secrets? Yes; but with 
the years comes wisdom, and I have 
settled down to the conclusion that I want 
only plants that will give the greatest 
amount of pleasure and satisfaction for 
the time and labor spent in cultivating 
them. I have named a few bulbs which 
I know will do well, having tried their 
merits myself. There are many others; 
but, in a limited article for a magazine, 
one can only begin to enumerate the va- 
rious flowering bulbs, and must necessa- 
rily continue the series or articles. 








Htly Dearest Treasure. 


DR. E. L. MACOMB BRISTOL, 


/ Y love, my love, dearest treasure, 
C) IC Awake, asleep, my heart’s fond dream, 
For thee, dear thee, forever; 
Thou art the sunlight with its gleam. 
In starshine and light of heaven, 
Thou alone shall be my star. 
I live for thee, my own treasure, 
When thou art near, when thou art far. 


Dear heart, dear heart, dearest treasure, 
In the woodland ravine and glen, 

’Mid the briar-brake and rose-tree, 
Telling thee what thou knowest then. 
How our hearts shall tell their story, 
That I love you, love you, dear ; 

With your arms, love, round about me, 
All the shadows shall disappear. 
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The Fashions. 





Al Monthly Resume of Practical Matters Relating to 
Dress and Social kvents. 





4, HANGE is the very essence of fashion; 
its nature is to be continually passing 


from one extreme to another. Al- 
) most every detail of the 
; toilette is being trans- 


formed, and, under pretence of seeking out 
something new, we are diving further than ever 
into the fashions of a century ago. 

We would, however, give just one word of 
warning to our fair readers. It is scarcely in 
good taste to be too much ina hurry to adopt 
the last extreme of fashion; and real elegance 
consists rather in selecting that which is really 
becoming to us, than that which is merely the 
most novel. 

Changes must be made, of course, both in 
dress and coiffure, but these changes will take 
place far more gracefully if they are gradual. 
It is more especially in the coiffure that altera- 
tions should be made carefully, for a sudden 
change in hair dressing is apt to startle and dis- 
appoint. Indeed, fashion generally proceeds by 
slow degrees. It is only at some months’ dis- 
tance, we see great changes appear, either in 
dress or head-gear. 

Light materials are in vogue for the summer 
heated term: veiling, crépons of all styles, even 
barege, that long-abandoned fabric, which was 
all the rage some twenty years ago. 


I noticed lately a barege gown which quite 
reca'led in pattern the barege shawls worn by 
our mothers. It was a pretty shade of grey, with 
a border @ disposttion—formed of stripes of an- 
tique pink satin, most effectively disposed in 
shawl-points over the plain skirt. A lady about 
to leave for a fashionable watering place has just 
received from Paris two very elegant costumes, 
which I think can be described as extremely 
Stylish, 
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The first consists of an open redingote of fawn 
colored peau-de-soie, and an underskirt of pom- 
padour silk. The redingote opens over a bodice 
with small revers; it is cut away at the waist, 
and continued at the back into plain panels, It 
is trimmed on the fronts, pockets and sleeves 
with cut-steel buttons; the sleeves have puffings 
on the shoulders, held by one of these. The un- 
derskirt of pompadour siik, the right-side front 
crossed over the left one at the chest and across 
the skirt. A chemisette of plaited antique pink 
silk shows in the opening at the top of the 
bodice. 

The second costume is composed of green 
veiling, cream-colored cashmere, embroidered 
Indian fashion, and cream-colored surah. The 
skirt is of veiling. It is plaited and trimmed 
around the edge with embroidery. The jacket 
opens with narrow facings of the embroidered 
cashmere, and shows a plain vest of the cream- 
colored surah, trimmed with a double row of 
chased metal buttons. 

New black lace gowns have large raised de- 
signs and Marquise figures representing flowers, 
laurel-leaf branches, and bunches of very large 
flowers at wide intervals, leaving broad spaces 
of the net plain ina way now in great favor, 
Some of these laces are made up over colored 
peau-de soie, and others over black, with bands 
of open gold embroidery on the corsage, and 
black moiré ribbon on the skirt. The ribbon 
may be four inches wide, and hang straight like 
a stripe from the belt to the foot, one row down 
each side, and two similar rows down the back. 
Still wider moiré ribbon is used for the sash of 
other lace gowns, being folded a’ong the edge 
of the pointed bodice and tied in a simple knot 
behind, or else in two great loops and two ends 
that fall to the “ot. Two-inch ribbons are 
chosen for sewing around the skirt in two or 
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placed quite near together above the hem. 


A pretty gown that will serve asa model is 
of black lace, with laurel-leaf designs, made 
over mignonette green peau-desoie. The lace 
skirt falls in straight easy folds, quite plain all 


around, and has two rows of moiré ribbon above 


a six-inch hem; the green skirt is finished with a 


flounce at the edge, The green bodice, slightly 
pointed back and front, is covered with the lace, 
gathered on the shoulders, and crossed diago- 
nally in front to meet a sash of wide moiré nb- 
bon folded along the point, then carried back to 
fall in a sash of two loops and long ends, 


The directoire cape is so easily put off and on, 
and is so graceful and becoming, that it is one of 
the most successful of the season, and is now made 
of the richest fabrics and lightest colors for summer 
evening wraps, and for drives in open carriages. 
While velvet capes with gold-braided edges, and 
white cloth capes with either silver or gold-braid 
are being used for Newport and Saratoga wraps, 
Simple gowns of black or grey alpaca are com- 
pleted by one of these capes, made of five or six 
layers of Suéde-colored or of blue-grey cloth, 
with the edges hemmed and stitched, or else 
smoothly cutand leittraw. The French modistes 
make such capes close to the shoulders and arms, 
fitting them by darts taken from the neck down; 
but English tailors make loose capes of the 
material, tacked round, almost in an entire circle, 
and falling in round organ plaits from the 
shoulder down. 

A fascinating little trifle is a shoulder cape ap- 
parently formed of a black lace square puckered 
into four festoons, and given importance and bril- 
liancy by a hanging double fringe of gleaming 
chenille in shawl colors, intermixed with black 
jet. A charming tennis gown for a tall slender 
wearer is of cream color diagonal cloth made 
with a Directoire coat over a plaited skirt. A 
full blouse of mousse green Duchesse, and revers 
and bows of the same give characterto the gown 
which is in admirable taste. ; 

A different class of garment, which is always 
bewitching when well designed and carried 
out, is the tea jacket; a most alluring little 
example of the kind is in pale lilac foulard, of 
the dim, dainty hue which our great-grand- 
mothers knew as “stifled sighs,” covered with 
black lace, and edged with narrow, black, rav- 
elled silk fringe—a new revival in the way of 
trimming. The blouse front and full sleeves 
are of printed foulard, of the same lilac hue, 


three rows, or else several very narrow rows are 
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besprinkled with bunches of cornflowers jg 
deeper tints, and they are alike prettily hitche 
up at throat and shoulders, to give something 
of the effect of bows. 


One of the handsomest and most artistic of 
the many imported fabrics shown to adorng 
handsome gown by a popular modiste is a lisse 
embroidery, so exquisite and delicate in deco. 
ration that it is really a work of art, The lisse 
ground is appliqué in scrolls of two patterns of 
cream net, outlined with satin stitch in cream 
floss,so as to produce the effect of the “under 
pattern” of a last century brocade; and over 
this diaphanous ground runs the design, evi. 
dently copied from an old model, of flowers in 
every sweet and subdued hue, arranged in 
dainty, wandering branchwork, the gleaming 
but tender brilliancy of the tints being intens- 
fied by the introduction of iridescent mother-’- 
pearl spangles. I have seen no piece of em- 
broidery this season worthy to compare with this 
in refinement or effect. 

Conspicuous among fashions are the flower hats 
and bonnets, especially the latter. The strings 
are usually of black lace or narrow velvet, and 
there is generally a looped bow somewhere 
among the flowers, The velvet may be black, 
or of the tender green of the leaf. White lilac, 
lilies-of-the-valley, mignonette, moss rose buds, 
honeysuckle, pink or tea roses, etc., are among 
the flowers most seen, or the whole bonnet is of 
moss, grass, or leaves, with a little bunch of 
flowers lightly put in. The small round hats re- 
semble, in some cases, the top ofa round box, 
smothered in/flowers. Others are very large,veiled 
in tulle, with all colors of roses apparently 
tossed on; and again, others are entirely of semi- 
transparent colored tulle, or white lisse, with 
leaves lavishly adjusted. Flower boas are slowly 
reaching us, but they are exceedingly costly, and 
scarce in consequence, Violet ones have been 
seen for some little time, perfumed ; but the rose, 
butter-cups, daisies, and forget-me-not ones are 
newer, Silk is used for the foundation, and the 
flowers are massed onit. Other summer boas 

are made of gauze and tulle soft silk. They are 
worn at theatres and other evening entertain- 
ments, as well as at /é¢es, 

For garden /éfes are round hats, with light 
satin straw for the crown, and with still lighter, 
open lace like straw brims. The pinched point 
in front of the brim has come to be a favorite 
shape for these hats, and for those of black tulle 
or net shirred on wires; the whole is very lightly 
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made. and the trimmings are a loose wreath of 
flowers, or else a great deal of foliage, grasses, 
and espec‘ally green rose leaves, with two or 
three well-known roses nestling near the front. 
Cream white Oriental lace, daisies, and yellow 
ribbon loops are also pretty garniture for these 
yellowish straw hats. 

Camellias, white locust blossoms, bluets, carna- 
tions, and roses are favorite flowers for summer 
hats. The new roses are mostly old roses, with 
nearly all of their petals blown away, and per- 
haps only one perfect rose in the cluster. Bluets 
are the blue German corn-flower, known here as 
blue pinks, and also called ragged sailors. Violets 
are still used, tied in small bunches, with their 
stems, and also their roots en evidence. 

Bunches of freshly-cut flowering grass have, for 
the first time, been freely sold for room decora- 
tion, and also bunches of the tall sword leaves of 
the iris. It is becoming more general to dis- 
tinctly divide floral decoration into two classes— 
the wild and the carefully cultivated. Spring 
blossoms, grass, wild and garden flowers all go 
together, in their several varieties; while mai- 
denhair ferns, hothouse blooms, and _ exotic 
foliage keep separate to themselves. Ona din- 
ner-table one color, or two at the most, is ad. 
hered to; and very often one class of flowers, 
such as all roses, but of one kind, if possible, or 
tulips; all delicate ferns together, or all finely- 
cultured leaf plants, and so on. Tea roses, 
brown leaves, and white lilacs have been pop- 
ular of late, but this month will bring in its 
own beauties. One large, spreading bouquet in 
the centre of a dinner-table, and smaller ones 
about, all set low, look well. Also cut roses in 
glass, or rare old china bowls (now growing in 
fashion), with a few scattered about the table, as 
if there had not been room for them in the re- 
ceptacles. A flower epaulet is now sent instead 
of a buttonhole or bouquet, to a favored friend, 
and this is worn on the left shoulder. Gardenias 
are in profusion, 

Children remain devoted to the sailor costume, 
which is so becoming, and keeps them so fresh 
and cool, Little girls wear foulard frocks of all 
colors. The skirt is trimmed round the edge 
with tucks, the full chemisette falls loose over 
the waistband, and the sailor collar, open shawl 
fashion, shows the neck very prettily. 

DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1. Walking gown made of electric blue 

China silk, the skirt is box plaited draped up to- 
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wards the right side to meet plaits of striped silk. 
Plain bodice with plastron crossed at the waist, 
plaited vest and collarof the striped. Gauze hat 
trimmed with loops of ribbon and wings. Para- 
sol of the same color trimmed with white lace. 


Fig, 2. Féte gown of écru challis with under- 
skirt of striped surah. The skirt is plain, cut 
shorter in front, Full bodice with embroidered 
silk belt, ruffles upon sleeves, and insertion upon 
Leghorn flat trimmed with silk mus- 
White muslin paraso} 


shoulders. 
lin scarf, and poppies. 
trimmed with lace. 

Fig. 3. Garden fé¢e costume of dove-grey silk 
and floral pongee or brocaded cashmere. The 
skirt is of the silk, apparently fastened on the 
right side towards the hem with three large em. 
bossed buttons. The straight overskirt is of the 
floral designed goods. The cross folds of the 
bodice are of mousseline chiffon, and are carried 
under the bodice on the right side to disappear 
in the seam of the skirt. The top of sleeves is. 
also composed of the mousseline folds, with the 
back of the pongee, and finished off with a cir- 
cular puffing. Hat of straw trimmed with gay 
colored flowers. 


Fig. 4. Afternoon gown made of fine, woolen 
baregeof a pale electric blue shade; the skirt is 
embroidered at the edge with steel and silver, 
The front is draped and caught up on the hips 
with a little puff; vague puffs at the back. Un- 
derbodice of plaited surah, and diagonal corse- 
let bodice of bordered woolen. Plain sleeves of 
velvet. Sash of surah, embroidered and fringed 
at the edge.’ 


Fig. 5. Réception gown of pale green faille, 
the front plain, the sides and back plaited. The 
tablier ornamented with very rich graduated 
passementerie in silk and gold. Bodice with 
slight point in front, and plastron of passemen- 
terie. Sleeves slightly puffed at the top and trim- 
med with passementerie. ; 


Fig. 6, Visiting gown made of serpent green 
surah, The underskirt is of the surah, with a 
drapery of the same, raised at the side, and 
trimmed with two rows of gold galloon. Bodice 
of velvet, with chemisette of surah, trimmed with 
galloon. Empire sash, in a lighter shade of 
green surah, embroidered and fringed at the 
ends. Hat of fine straw, lined with velvet and 
trimmed with cream feathers, 


Fig. 7. Low-cut, English-heeled russet leather 
walking shoe, fastened with flaps on the instep. 
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Fig. 8. Heelless traveling shoe, folding flat to 
be carried in a traveling bag ; it is made of soft, 
brown felt, with a plaited hemp sole, 

Fig. 9. Very low walking shoe of russet leather, 
vamped with black patent leather. 

Fig. 10, Walking shoe of black French kid, 
with a hair-cloth piece inserted in the upper. 

Fig. 11. Walking shoe of light, natural 
leather, with a black patent-leather tip. 

Fic, 12,—Lawn tennis dress made of grey 
flannel, embellished with crossed fichu folds, and 
turnover in chartreuse-green pongee sik, Long 
sleeves, with jockey ones bordered with a netted 
fringe, which is also carried along the V-shaped 
opening of the bodice, that can be filled in with 
a guimpe of stockingette vest. Hat in fancy 
mixed straw, encircled with grey moiré ribbon 
and a cluster of field flowers. 

Fic. 13.—Yachting costume: skirt of navy 
blue cloth, box plaited, the front and side plaits 
being embroidered with anchors at the edge, and 
thick cable cord coming down to meet them. 
White flannel blouse, navy blue cloth jacket, 
blue scarf and leather belt, Straw hat of dak 
blue, with white ribbon around it. 

Fic. 14.—Evening gown of pale primrose tulle ; 
the bodice is of faille the same shade, trimmed 
with folds of tulle and lace, finished at the waist 
with a bow of ribbon; the basque is trimmed 
with gold galloon; bows of ribbon on the 
shoulders. 

Fic. 15.—Evening gown of apple-green Indian 
silk; the bodice is of faille, with plaited chemi- 
sette and folds of the Indian silk; the chemisette 
is finished with embroidered lisse; the loose 
sleeves of Indian siik are finished with chenille 
fringe. 


Fic. 16.—Evening gown of pale heliotrope- 


foulard ; the bodice is of printed foulard, finished 
round the basque with a plaiting of silk em- 
broidery ; the sleeves are of foulard, draped with 
the printed foulard, and finished with silver or- 
naments. 

Fic. 17.—Féte-dress.—The skirt is of cream 
spotted muslin with a fancy border, over pale 
pink silk. The bodice, with train and Princess 
fronts, is of grey and pink fancy brocaded silk. 
Vest of muslin. Margot capote of grey tulle with 
cluster of pink rosebuds. 


Fic. 18.—Costume for girl of ten years. The 
underskirt is made of cream color foulard, with 
a coat fitting overdress made of brown surah 
trimmed with a fancy galloon. The bodice has 
revers upon the right side, and a plastron of 


the cream color coming down from the lef 
shoulder. Brown straw hat trimmed with brow) 
ribbon and cream color feathers. 

Fig. 19. Costume for girl of nine years, made 
of cream color serge in the directoire style.  ]j 
is trimmed with double revers and cuffs of moiré, 
and large buttons. Wide surah sash. Leghom 
hat trimmed with cream color ribbon and 
feathers. 

Fig. 20. A pretty model for a summer gown, 
Our model is of red cambric, figured in white, 
The bodice has empire fronts with a tucked 
plastron, deep folded girdle, and revers of em 
broicery; the back is prolonged in plaited coat. 
tails. The straight skirt is an excellent model 
for washing dresses. It has a foundation skirt, 
with casing for two steels; this foundation skirt 
need not extend below the knees. A breadth of 
cambric, thirty-two inches, is taken for the front; 
it is shirred into a space of nine inches at the 
waist, and eleven inches below is shirred on 
thick cords into a space of sixteen inches. Four 
breadths are used for the sides and back, one on 
each side and two at the middle of the back, 
For the narrow jabot drapery drooping on each 
side of the back, a square of a breadth is taken 
and folded diagonally through the middle; one 
straight edge is sewed into the seam joining the 
side breadth to the back, and the other straight 
edge is gathered into a space of three inches, 
and sewed tothe band at the top. Large red 
hat, faced with black velvet, and trimmed with 
ribbon and feathers. Red silk parasol, 

nigella aa 
How to Alier Patterns. 

If, on measuring, you find the bodice pattern 
we have given too large for you, pin each part 
together, one edge just passing over the other 
flatly ; measure around the decreased pattern, and 
if you find it still too large, continue to take it in 
a little more at every seam, except those of the 
bust plaits. Cut off half the overlapping portion 
of each edge. If the pattern is too full in the 
bust, it will improve the figure to fill it up with 
small pads of wadding, made in a circulay form, 
about four inches across. If the pattern is too 
small, place it on a piece of paper and pin closely 
at the edges; cut it with a margin of the paper 
pinned all around; treat all four parts of the 
bodice pattern in the same manner, allowing 
equal additions to each; do not add to the piece 
between the bust plaits. If more fulness is re- 


quired for the bust, cut a small piece away from 
each part of the bodice that joins to the strip 
between the bust plaits. 
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Foreign Cossip. 


Paris, July, 1889. 


Since my last letter to you the Eiffel tower has 
been opened to the public. I made the ascent 
by the staircase to the first two platforms along 
with hundreds of others. It is an interesting 
expedition, and I did not find it so tiring as I 
had imagined, nor was I incommoded as I had 
expected to be by any feeling of insecurity; not the 
slightest vibration is to be felt at that altitude, as 
we are told is the case higher up. From afar 
the construction looks light and airy enough, but 
at close quarters the girders assume gigantic pro. 
portions, the intervals between them enlarging 
likewise. - As you mount the staircase the effect 
is that of wandering about in a forest of huge 
masts and Brobdingnagian rigging. Owing to 
the slant of its outstretched feet and the curves 
of the arches, the girders cross each other at the 
most unlikely angles, and you lose all idea of the 
generalshape and conformation of the moment. 
The steps are low and easy; the staircase runs 
up without a turn for eight or ten yards or so at 
a time, each flight being divided by a small 
landing ; then comes a second landing, and the 
next flight runs back parallel to the preceding 
one, There is a balustrade breast high on either 
side. I felt a slight giddiness coming down, 
whenever I allowed my gaze to wander through 
any particularly wide opening, but none at all 
going up. On reaching the first platform, you are 
again reminded of its likeness to the deck of an 
ocean steamer. The ca/és and restaurants might 
be deck-houses ; they entirely intercept anything 
like a general view. Round the four sides runs 
a gallery surmounted by a colonade, consider- 
ably lower than the platform itself, and reached 
by short flights of steps. From here, of course, 
the view is very fine. The exhibition inclosure 
is seen to immense advantage, not only each dif- 
ferent building standing out in bold relief, but 
the very statues on the terraces and the orna- 
mental $hrubs in the grounds. Very pretty, too, 
does the river look, with the boats plying up and 
down; while the palace of the Trocadéro is not 
by any means dwarfed in appearance, as it 
stands on higher ground. From the second plat- 
form a much better general view is to be ob- 
tained, and Paris itself is stretched out on 
three sides, whereas on the fourth the hills of 
Mendon and St. Cloud appear quite close at hand. 
On the second platform there are more “ deck 
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houses,” in one of which a daily sheet is printed 
by the administration, under the title of “Figaro 
de la Tour Eiffel.” Thestaircase leading thither 
is narrower than the first—broad enough, how- 
ever, to allow of one person passing another 
with the greatest ease—and the flights are short- 
er, From the second platform you cannot look 
down through the center as you can from the 
first, over a high balustrade which bounds the in- 
ner square (within that formed by the several 
restaurants and cafés), to the parterre and foun- 
tain beneath from what appears, here especially, 
a fearfully giddy height. 


By the lifts the ascent is a comparatively easy 
matter. In arrangement they closely resemble 
the Railway up the Righi or the Berg Bahn at 
Buda Pest, and consist of several coupés one 
above another, sliding up and down ona slanting 
shaft. Above the second platform the lift rises 
vertically. From thence to the top visitors are 
not permitted to make use of the staircase. The 
price of admittance to the tower is, it will 
be remembered, 2fr. as far as the first platform, 
3fr. to the second, and sfr. to the top. On Sun- 
day, however, between eleven and six o’clock, 
these prices are reduced to ifr. for the first plat- 
form, and an extra half franc to the second. 
Visitors are not allowed to ascend the tower after 
half-past nine, but those who have gone up be- 
fore that time may remain until eleven. There 
are no restrictions about time, and anyone so dis- 
posed may spend the whole day aloft. At night 
the view of the illuminated gardens and build- 
ings of the Exhibition is extremely pretty, and a 
far better view of the iridescent fountains is to 
be obtained from the first platform than any- 
where else. I should also advise those who 
suffer from the feeling of giddiness to make the 
ascent under cover of darkness ; but it is useless, 
except in the day-time, to attempt the second 
stage of the journey, as the revolving light at the 
top only flashes small patches of brilliance here 
and there, now bathing the summit of the domes 
in silver and illuminating different groups of 
sculpture, and is of no use at all in btinging out 
more distant objects. 

The street hawks whoare to be found about all 
the approaches of the great Exhibition, are not 
the least interesting feature for the student of 
manners. Their number is legion, vending all 
sorts of wares, and apparently doing a roaring 
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trade with the innocents from abroad and native 
simpletons. Their most popular stock-in-trade 
are the innumerable pictorial and plastic repro- 
ductions of the Eiffel tower. Chromo-lithographs, 
etchings, engravings and photographs, miniature 
fac similes in metal, cheap jewelry, such as 
watch pendants, brooches, shirt pins, all are 
there, and sell by thousands. It would be diff- 
cult to estimate the sums which have been spent 
by enterprising manufacturers in getting up these 
knick-nacks, and it is said that Mr. Eiffel derives 
a nice income from the copyright of his tower. 
It is amusing to watch the wiles of persuasion 
the venders employ if they get hold of a likely 
buyer, Men, women, ard children all share in 
the spoil, Opera glasses for hire, to scan the 
mighty structure, are much in demand on the 
Pont d’Iéna, the best spot wherefrom to obtain 
the best and most comprehensive view of the 
Tower. 

In the section given up to dress at the Exhibi- 
tion, all the cases are finely arranged ; the prin- 
cipal French and English houses have specimens 
of their work, and there is no lack of elegant 


gowns. 
Messrs, Redfern have cases both in the French 
and English departments; but, they would seem 


to have reserved their best exhibits to do honor 
to the latter. Amongst these is a charming 
toilette. The long, straight coat of greyish-blue 
cloth, opens over a petticoat and waist-coat in 
velvet, a little darker in shade, but of which not 
much is seen. Both are prettily braided with a 
mixture of the blue and gold. The coat is bor- 
dered with beaver, which forms a small Medici 
collar, and there are pockets of the same. To 
complete the costume there is a turban-shaped hat 
of the cloth, the crown braided, and with folds of 
velvet and a brown bird in front. 

A deep red dress has a broad border of black 
embroidery outlined with gold. The Figaro 
Jacket, very open in front, is entirely covered 
with the embroidery, and the full red plastron is 
gathered into a shaped and laced-up band of the 
embroidery. Of course, no exhibition of Red- 
fern’s would be complete without a yachting 
dress, and of these there are examples in both 
sections, ‘Fhe best is a combination of blue and 
white serge, with gold braid, the square, blue 
tunic showing the plain white skirt on either 
side, a straight band of broad braid running up 
each panel, and a very narrow one edging the 
tunic, 

Heavy gold embroidery appears on several 
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dresses in white cloth. One of these is made as 
plain and close-fitting as possible, the cloth coy. 
ered closely by the embroidery, parts of which 
are in low relief. In another, portions of the 
pattern are in open network, showing a green 
lining. This dull white cloth is an effective 
material, and in the French department there js 
adelightfully simple little cape made of it. The 
edges are unhemmed, the shape is circular, but 
one side is caught up in a few folds to the oppo. 
site shoulder, and a gold cord is tied round the 
throat, 

A pretty coat in pale beige cloth has a piping 
of green velvet on all its edges. There are 
double revers—one being in velvet, the other 
in cloth—and double cuffs, collar and pockets 
to correspond. Round the shoulder is a smal] 
treble cape. Another coat in mastic diagonal 
cloth has a lining of pale shrimp silk to its 
deep cape and hood. A grey jacket with a 
white vest, both braided with silver, is elegant, 
and the following, a shooting dress, looks re- 
mark bly business like. It is a’ brown checked 
tweed, and made with a double skirt; the 
second one, arranged to turn up fishwife fash- 
ion when necessary, is a short walking length, 
The skirts are all bound with leather, and the 
cuffs, collars, pockets and straps which serve to 
hold up the skirt are in the same durable mate- 
rial. 

While all the Faubourg St. Germaine beau- 
ties are hastily investing in wi//égiature attire, 
and ransacking Mme. Rémond’s establishment 
for games and lawn tennis accessories, for tennis 
shoes, balls, bats, etc , other ladies of a different 
social caste, and yet of the noblesse, are decorat- 
ing their boudoirs for the entertainment of visit- 
ors during their swallow-like emigration through 
our capital. Some will be morning visitors ; oth- 
ers will look in for a rest and a little music ; many 
for a quiet talk in a cool, half-obscured corner, or 
for a lounge and asandwich—and all will be wel- 
come. A “Grande Exposition” year is one dur- 
ing which past hospitalities received have to be 
returned ; the provinces come up and lve to 
be lionized. Among the most delightful things 
provided are receptacles for bonbons—holding 
bonbons, of course—that are handed round and 
approved and commented, whenever small talk 
flags or the topic has to be cleverly changed. It 
is well known that the magnificent establishment 
of Marquis and Siraudin combined provide with 
sweets all the courts and salons and boudoirs 
and yachts and coupés and broughams of the 
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fashionable world. Their sweets are all the 
sweeter for being in a bag, box, basket, or in por- 
celain ware, with the autograph flourish of the 
partners on the article selected. The display in 
this window is one of the Paris sights all the year 
round; but it is inside the establishment, on 
an ebony table filling the centre of the room, 
divided off by a portiére, that the “actualités” 
are kept. 

I will mention three among the many devices 
I lately saw there; Ist, a stand or tier for three 
flower pots, all hollow in the inside, in spite of 
the appearance of natural flowers growing out of 
each ; 2nd, a shield for mural decoration, which, 
when empty, is a pocket-bag for needle-work, 
cards, or letters; 3rd, a silver goblet made of 
pasteboard, but looking as heavy as a cup of com- 
memorative plate. Even the top figured water, 
in which an article rose that could attract a silly 
bee, was reflected therein ; of all the five senses, 
touch alone was not alone deceived, for, on lifting 
the goblet to smell the dainty rose that had been 
perfumed, I discovered that the fanciful water 
was highly-polished tinfoil ! 

All. feminine London is interested in the trous- 
seau of Miss Chamberlain, who weds captain Le- 
land. Miss Chamberlain is to marry a fortune. 
It was supposed that with her beauty and the 
prestige given her by royal favor she would geta 
title, but she has chosed to content herself with a 
good-looking, well-born young fellow, who has 
handsome estate and a big bank account, which 
would seem, on the whole,as much as any reason- 
able woman, even a professional American beauty, 
could ask for. At all events, whether she is con- 
tented or not, she has chosed him, and her trous- 
seau is a wonder and a joy, having been made 
entirely in Paris and mints of money spent upon 
it, 

The underclothes are all in sets to match—as, 
for example, there are six rose-colored silk 
chemises, and six pairs of drawers trimmed with 
lace, and in the box with these is a pair of rose- 
colored satin corsets, a silk petticoat of the same 
shade, and six pairs of stockings to match, with 
a pair of dainty little pointed-toed satin slippers 
to complete the set. There aré similar sets in 
pale sea green, cream color, snow white, lemon, 
blue and lilac, each one of them having been sent 
to London in its own separate case, packed in 
tissue paper and tied up with ribbons to match 
the contents, Her parasols are another particu- 
larly splendid feature, there being some twenty 
of them in all, so that she shall have a suitable 
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sunshade to carry with any possible costume, One 
is made entirely of rose-colored ‘ostrich tips, to 
match a rose-colored gown, in which she will 
drive in the afternoon. The handle is of an elab- 
orately carved coral of the same shade as the 
feathers, and it is very big, being lined inside 
with gauze, and forming a great canopy of fluffy 
pink feathers; another has an ivory staff, with a 
winged Cupid’s head forming the knob of the 
handle, and the white silk top is completely 
covered with accordion plaits of white silk 
mull. 

Another one, made entirely of lace, has a 
broad, flat handle of white polished wood, and 
sunk into this, under a heavy convex cover of 
crystal, is a little spray of real orange blossoms, 
preserved with all their natural beauty under 
the air-tight glass. Her gowns, with the excep- 
tion of a few tailor-made gowns for travel and 
street wear, which were done in London, all 
come from Paris, One of the prettiest of them 
is meant to be worn to garden parties, and has a 
skirt of lettuce green silk, with little pink ruffles 
set around the edge, Over this falls, straight 
from the waist, a skirt of cream-colored silk 
mull, closely covered with open-work wheels of 
embroidery in the same shade, giving an effect 
which is at the same time wonderfully rich and 
yet very light and delicate. The bodice is of 
the same embroidered mull, but is made upon 
cream color, and is crossed over in front in sur- 
plice fashion, with wide velvet sashes of the 
green coming from high up under the arms, and 
making an extremely long point where they 
fasten together a little to the left of the front. 
The sleeves are of wrinkled green velvet, 
trimmed at the wrist with the mull, and a bonnet 
that goes with it sits quite on top of the head 
being a tiny affair of green tulle trimmed with 
velvet, a wreath of forget-me-nots all around it, 
and green velvet strings that pin under the chin. 


The Parisian pet dog has almost as much care 
and money expended upon his tvilet as his fair 
mistress. He has his own dressing-case, con- 
taining brushes, combs, sponges, and other toilet 
appliances. He has his indoor and outdoor cos- 
tumes, and when he goes out walking puts on 
delicate doeskin boots to protect his feet from 
dust and dirt. He wears jewelry, too; if he be 
a smooth-coated terrier, he will wear just above 
his left fore foot a plain gold bracelet adorned 
with his mistress’ monogram; if he be a rough- 
coated terrier, he wears a collar with his lady’s 
miniature set in it. MARIGOLD, 
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Chat With our Neighbors on Home Topics. 


BY LENA RIVERS. 


O keep the table and all that pertains to 
it neat and pretty, is essentially the 
duty of every good housekeeper. If 
expense is not considered, this is an 

easy matter, with a choice from all the beautiful 
china and glass with which our stores are filled, 
and the numerous pretty novelties constantly 
being shown in table linen. 

But, no matter how limited the means at com- 
mand, pretty effects can be produced if a little 
care and taste are brought forward. Table linen, 
of course, can always be clean and well laundried, 
napkins and doilys should correspond as nearly 
as possible. If these are pure and white, the 
plainest china can be made to look attractive. 

In the summer, flowers can always be used; 
freshly plucked garden flowers make charming 
table decorations, and there are few persons in 
city or country who have not flower beds from 
which they can gather the material, that, with 
taste and nice judgment, will delightfully orna- 
ment the board, whether it be for a company 
luncheon, dinner, or tea, or for every day meals, 
when flowers on the table are so much appreciated, 

Luncheon is more or less an informal meal, 
and 1s, perhaps, for that reason, one of the 
pleasantest, Gorgeous table garniture of all 
kinds befit it. Pottery and glassware may be 
highly colored, and napery of the brightest de- 
scription is suitable, Flowers can be used every- 
where; there cannot be too many, and the pre- 
vailing tint of them should be carried out in all 
the decorations if possible. 

There is nothing handsomer than a scarf of 
sweet pea blossoms laid through the center of 
the table, and fringed at each end with the same 
flowers, cut with long stems. It should be re- 
membered that all blossoms or foliage used in 
midsummer should be cut at least two hours be- 
fore using, placed in cold water, and the plants 
stood in a cool, dark cellar. The flowers will 
stiffen, that before were languishing, and the 
foliage will lift up its leaves, as it does after the 
dew bath, morning and night. Cut the blossoms 
early in the morning, or, if after sundown, the 
night before, lay them in water over night. 
Neither roses, pansies nor lilies should be soused 
when put in water; keep their faces dry. Cut 
the table scarf out of soft white net, to extend 


through the center of the board and droop ove 
the cloth to the floor. Have it narrow at the 
center, and scarf-shaped. Remove the pea blos. 
soms from the water, clip the stems, leaving suf. 
ficient only to sew on to the net. They can be 
attached evenly and rapidly. All colors of pea 
blossoms may be used for this purpose. If the 
scarf is long, several hands should work atit 
After it is fringed and completed, lay it out and 
sprinkle thoroughly. A pink damask cloth beneath 
it, and pink napkins and doilys on the table, 
harmonize handsomely. 

Small baskets filled with clusters of pea blos- 
soms and pink and white clover, placed at each 
guest's plate, form an exquisite gift. Let each 
finger-bowl rest on a mat of ivy leaves. These 
mats are made by cutting a circle of dark green 
cambric, and, after cleaning and polishing the 
ivy leaves, sew them all on one way, so that they 
look like satin. After dusting the leaves, rub 
each one with a wad of soft tissue paper, which 
will polish it. 

The salad compotes should be trimmed with 
nasturtium vines. Twine these around the edges 
and let them run over and be twisted about the 
stem and base of the dish, Before serving the salad, 
lift the vines and blossoms into the dish and cut 
up with the salading. The seed pods are part 
icularly spicy, and are frequently picked fora 
condiment. 

For the summer dinner party the arrangement 
should be cool and refreshing. The housewife 
will find a round piece of plate glass very useful 
for the table, in connection with floral arrange- 
ments, for this simulates a pond, and when water 
lilies are to be had, nothing is more chaste than 
to surround the glass with these and their foliage 
for the centerpiece ; place a few of them with 
buds and long stems at each cover for favors. 

The fine clams on the half shell which form 
the first course of dinner may be placed ona 
plaque of sea-weeds, pepper grass or cresses; to 
arrange this, cover with the greens a wooden 
plate, such as come for pies, and on this set the 
clams. The fish dish, beside its garnishing of 
olives, eggs and parsley, is much improved if a 
vine of morning glory is laid around the edge. 
The blossoms will be closed by the dinner hour, 
but their esthetic shape is still remarkable. 
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CHAT WITH OUR NEIGHBORS ON HOME TOPICS. 


In July, grasses are at their maturity 
and shall be cut before this time is past, nothing 
is more beautiful than arrangement of these for 
tea. The fanciful loveliness and dainty grace of 
light grasses, with their many shades, their sleek 
polish and nodding plumes, cannot be rivaled. 
Green is the fashionable shade for everything 
this summer, and green ornamentations were 
never before so much the vogue for the table. 

To display the fragile lines of grasses, and 
their many coquettish habits, they require careful 
handling, Their height and esthetic bend makes 
them peculiarly adapted for the tea-table. It 
will occupy but a short time to go into the woods 
and gather a basketful of grasses that are fairy- 
like in loveliness, Near streams or ponds cr 
pine swamps or boggy pastures, yellow-eyed 
grass, sedges, cotton grass, beak rush, twig rush 
and the great variety of bent grasses (agrostis) 
can be secured. Bearded grass, the spike grass, 
wild oats grass, lyme grass, soft grass,and holy grass 
—a wealth of this exquisite growth, gold, purple, 
grey, green and white, is waving in sheltered spots 


of meadow and thicket comparatively neglected.: 


Grasses cannot be arranged in set designs, for 
if controlled they lose their identity. A loose 
tassel formed of them, placed in a slender flower- 
glass, or filled into a cornucopia which is pen- 
dant over the low light in the centre of the 
tea-table, is a great way to show them off. 

If the mother has too many duties to perform 
to devote leisure to decoration, let her teach and 
encourage her children to make their home 
beautiful. The few simple hints I have given 
can be carried out in a variety of ways, individ. 
ual taste often suggesting many pretty arrange- 
ments, The woods and meadows are filled with 
treasures during the summer months; the gath- 
ering ofthese beauties proving an endless source 
of profit and amusement. 

How to keep ceol with the noonday sun pour, 
ing down upon your south and west windows 
without any blinds to keep the glare away during 
the “ heated term,” is a question you have conned 
over without a solution; why not make some 
awning for these windows? It is very easy 
after you know how. Get some bed ticking a 
little wider than the window, and allow a yard 
and a half in length for each window; cut one 
end in deep scallops, and bind with red braid. 
Then take two narrow strips of wood about 
twenty inches long, and nail on each side of the 
window about half way down, or perhaps a little 
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below the middle. Then nail a cross piece to 
the projecting ends of the strips. Now tack the 
plain end of the ticking across the top of the 
window, bring the other end down over the cross 
piece and tack in place. The scalloped edge 
should hang down about a quarter of a yard 
over the cross piece. A friend sent me these 
directions some half-a-dozen years ago, and I 
didn’t pound my fingers but once in putting up 
these; so you needn’t give up discouraged if 
your husbantl is too busy to put up the frames, 

These are very inexpensive awnings, and look 
and wear remarkably well. 

In the nursery there are many little contriv- 
ances which add much to the mother’s, as well 
as the child's comfort, A wooden packing box, 
about three feet in length, put on four casters, 
is a very convenient receptacle for toys and 
blocks in the nursery. Divide the box in the 
middle, using one part for toys and the other 
for blocks. 


The best covering to use for all nursery fur- 
niture is Russian crash and turkey-red cotton. 
These materials wear well, and can be easily 
washed when soiled. Cover the toy-box with 
crash, and have a deep flounce around it, trimmed 
on the edge with a three-inch band of turkey- 
red cotton, headed with a narrow black worsted 
braid. Nail the covering and flounce on with 
brass-headed nails. The effect is very pretty, 
and it is certainly cheap and durable, 


Pads made of layers of cotton batting placed 
between two thicknesses of cream-colored cheese 
cloth, the little cushions then beiag feather- 
stitched around the edge and tufted with bright 
worsted, will be found very useful in the nursery. 
Placed on the lap they serve to protect a nice 
dress while holding the baby, and are convenient 
to soften the little one’s couch, or to tuck in at 
the sides of a cradle asashield from draughts, 
to cushion the baby’s carriage, or to use in a 
dozen other ways. They should be abont half a 
yard square, and except for the small amount of 
work involved in making them, should not cost 
more than ten or fifteen cents apiece. 

An attractive adjunct to an infant's basket is a. 
sachet, perfumed with heliotrope or orris root, of 
silk or ribbon to match the trimmings of the 
basket. The tiny garments laid away over night 
are fresh and fragrant the next morning, taking 
heir part in forming that atmosphere of dainti- 
ness and sweetness that should always hover 
about a baby. 
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EDITED BY MRS I. D. HOPE, 
Teacher of Cookery in the Public Schools of New York. 


SOME HINTS ON DIET AND CARE OF THE SICK. 


HERE is little real need 

for much of the ill- 

ness which prevails 

largely at this season 

of the year. Neglect 

in regard tothorough 

ventilation and per- 

sonal cleanliness 

(keeping the pores of 

the skin open, and so 

relieving the frequent- 

ly over-worked inter” 

nal organs), eating what we know to be un- 

wholesome; sitting in a draght which we 4nvow 

may produce a cold; prolonging work when our 

strength is exhausted; keeping late hours, and 

thereby losing the much-needed rest. These, 

and other indiscretions are a prolific cause ot 
many of the ills to which flesh is heir. 


It is not what we eat that strengthens us, but 
what we digest and assimilate, Diet will some- 
times cure, where medicine will only aggravate. 
Our most skilful physicians of to-day give more 
attention to the diet, and care, in many diseases 
than to the efficiency of drugs. Allare liable, at 
some period of their lives, to be called upon to 
perform the duties of nurse to the sick, and it is 
well that we should prepare ourselves, so that 
should sickness occur in our household we would 
have nothing to regret, as might be the case 
should we be obliged, through ignorance of the 
laws of life and health, to give up the care of 
our dear ones to a stranger, 


In most cases proper treatment if given at the 
very beginning of disease is successful. 


It is of the utmost importance that the air of 
the sick-room should be kept pure and fresh, day 
and night. A window, open top and bottom, 
and fire burning in an open fire-place is the best 
way of ventilating. If too warm for a fire 
leave the fire-place open, and window open top 
and bottom. 

A great deal of dst collects under the bed, 
and it should be removed with a damp mop; use 
the mop instead of sweeping the floor with a 
broom, Dust the furniture with a clean, damp 
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cloth. No room can be sweet and wholesome 
unless the sun can get in some time during the 
day. 

Gentle, quiet manners and voice are indispen- 
sable in a nurse Love and care should be 
shown in the most trifling details. It is a great 
strain on mind and body to be constantly in the 
sick room, and a few hoursof rest every day is an 
absolute necessity, Tempt the appetite of the 
invalid by serving everything in the daintiest 
manner; see that the delicate china, glass, and 
silver are polished to the highest degree; cover 
the tray witha fine white napkin; serve rather 
too little than too much, as the appetite is often 
taken away by the sight of much food; vary 
the food as much asthe circumstances will allow; 
cook food in an agate or porcelain vessel, never 
in metal, as it frequently imparts a disagreeable 
flavor. 

In the beginning of sickness give only enough 
to satisfy the appetite and quench the thirst, 
Do not give stimulating food. In severe illness 
give food in small quantities frequently, and 
always immediately after a long sleep. 

Milk is now given in almost all kinds of ill- 
ness. It should be taken slowly to prevent the 
curdling, which may occur if too much be taken 
atonce. Where it does not seem to agree with 
the patient add a table spoonful of lime-water to 
a glass of milk. In cases of diarrhoea give milk 
as hot as can be taken, with a few grains of red 
pepper. It should not be boiled, only scalded. 


Beef Tea. 

Soak one pound of lean meat, from the top 
of the round, and cut in small dice in rain 
water (if possible), until the water is red (about 
two hours), squeezing occasionally with the 
hand; then place it ina large mouthed bottle in 
a sauce-pan of cold water. Let it come slowly to 
a boil, and keep it just below the boiling point 
for twohours. Pour off the tea and remove the 
fat; salt, and if allowable, add a spoonful of well- 
cooked rice or barley, 

The top of the round may be known by the 
thick rim of fat which it has, while the under 
part of the round has only athin skin. 
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Beet Juice. 

A piece of beef one inch thick, cut from the 
top of the round. Broil over a very hot fire two 
minutes, turning fourtimes. Cut it across both 
ways several times. and press out all the juice 
with a meat press or lemon squeezer into a 
warm bowl, If liked warm, the bowl containing 
the juice may be placed in a pan of hot water 
for a moment ; season with a little salt. A piece 
of soft paper laid lightly over the top will re- 
move the globules of fat. If solid food can be 
taken this ;uice may be poured on dry toast. 


Beef Jelly. 


Cut three pounds of lean shin of beef into 
small pieces, and put it in a sauce-pan, with just 
enough water to cover. Put on the cover, or tie 
down closely with brown paper, and pyt it ina 
moderate oven for five or six hours. Season, 
and strain it offin small cups. It will turn out 
in a jelly when cold. This can sometimes be 
retained on the stomach when beef tea is re- 
jected. 

Mutton Broth. 

Cut up two pounds of the neck of mutton; 
cover with three pints of cold water. Bring it 
slowly to a boil, and then place it on the back of 
the stove to simmer for three hours, Strain, 
season with salt and a few grains of red pepper. 
Set it away to cool; remove the fat which will 
form inacake on top. When needed, heat to 
the boiling-point, add a little fresh well-cooked 
riceor barley. If liked thick, add a teaspoonful 
of the barley to the broth three-quarters of an 
hour before it is done. 

Chicken Broth. 

Cut up a chicken weighing about three pounds; 
wipe with a clean damp cloth. Put it in a sauce- 
pan, and cover with three quarts of cold water 
and one-fourth of a cupful of well washed rice, 
Bring it slowly to a boil, and let it simmer slowly 
three hours, or until very tender. Strain, and 
season with salt, Serve with squares of toasted 
bread. 

Oat-Meal Gruel, No. I. 

One heaping tablespoonful of oat-meal, one 
half a teaspoonful of salt, one pint of boiling 
water. Stir the oat-meal and salt im the boiling 
water, and let it boil at least two hours. Strain, 
and add two tablespoonfuls of cream. 

Oat-Meal Gruel, No. 2. 
(Useful in fevers.) 


One heaping tablespoonful of oat-meal, sifted 
into three pints of boiling water, add one-fourth 
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of a teaspoonful of salt. Let it boil until reduced 
to one quart; strain, and let cool. When cool, 
add the juice of a large lemon, sweeten to taste, 
and serve cold, 

Restorative Jelly. 

One ounce of rice, one ounce of sago, one 
ounce of pearl barley, two pints of water, one 
tablespoonful of sugar, a pinch of salt, one lemon; 
pick over and wash the grains and put on to bol 
with the lemon and sugar; let 1t boil three hours 
then strain. This may be used either hot or 
cold, It forms a jelly when cold and is very 
nourishing and palatable. 

Lemon-Toast Water. 

One slice of bread well dried and toasted, 
juice of one half of a small lemon; break the 
toast into a small pitcher ; squeeze the juice of the 
lemon on it and pour over it one pint of boiling 
water. Let it steam untilcold. Strain and serve, 

Ege Nogg. 

Beat the yolk of one egg with a tablespoonful 
of sugar and one of brandy; beat the white of 
the egg until stiff and dry, and beat altogether. 
Add one-half pint of milk and if liked a grating 
of nutmeg. Wine or some other liquor may be 
used instead of brandy. 

Apple Souffle. 

Two large apples, two heaping tablespoonfuls 
of powdered sugar, white of one egg, one fourth 
of a lemon. Bake the apple until tender a!l 
through, scrape out the pulp and beat it smooth, 
add a little of the grated rind of the lemon and 
about one tablespoonful of the juice, then the 
sugar. Beat the white of the egg until stiff and 
dry, and add it, pour all into a small dish and 
bake until it is well puffed up (about fifteen min- 
utes), serve at once. 

Whey. 

One pint of warm new milk, one teaspoonful 
of rennet. Let it stand awhile then strain. A 
useful drink in fever. Wine whey.is made by 
pouring a wineglassful of sherry into a cupful of 
boiling milk and then straining. 

+r 

O & O Tea is now to be had at many of the 
leading grocer’s stores, and is truly the choicest 
article ever offered to the public. It is perfectly 
pure and the quality never varies. It is also the 
most economical in use, as it has more strength 
than the lower grades, It is sold only in tins 
hermetically sealed and bearing the trade mark 
of the company. At last consumers of Tea are 
to be protected by a responsible and well-organ- 
ized association of producers and importers, 
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WORK TABLE. 


Fig. 1. Handscreen. 

This effective handscreen can be made with 
a palm-leaf fan, a cheap Indian silk square, and 
a few sprays of oak leaves and acorns. Gild the 
handle of the palm leaf, the oak sprays, etc., 
then cut the silk square in half, and join it up 
the middle, so that it forms an oblong strip; 
round off the two top corners and sew it to the 
palm leaf, putting the seam to the middle of the 
leaf, and keeping the silk plain all round the 


edge; gather it full at the top of the handle, 
and arrange the two bottom corners into a pretty 
knot or bow, from under which start your largest 
spray of oak leaves. Use a good many acorns 
and oakapples, and do not press the leaves down 
too flat, for they are tough and will not easily 
break. Sew these decorations firmly on with 
gold-colored silk, and use glue only for the 
points of the leaves. This screen is quickly 
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made, and costs rather less than 50 cents; it js 
most decorative, and being light is pleasant tg 
use. Another capital way of turning a palp 
leaf to account, combines a handscreen and, 
frame for three cabinet photographs. Get, 
cardboard mount the size and shape of the palm 
leaf with three oval openings, cabinet size (any 
picture-frame maker will cut you this), gild the 
top side of the palm leaf, its handle and as many 
oak leaves, acorns, etc., as you will need, lay 


the mount down on} the plush with which7yo 
intend to cover it, and glue it strongly round the 
edge; when dry lift it up and slit the plush of 
each oval from the centre to within a few 
threads of the edge in a’great many places, and 
glue it smoothly down; then cut three pieces 0 
thick note paper, rather larger than a cabinet 
photograph, and glue them by the sides and 
bottom tightly over each opening, to keep the 
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photographs in their places; next lay the wrong 
side of the mount to the under side of the palm 
leaf, and sew them together, using six threads 
of filoselle, and working so that the stitches form 
crosses over the edge, but leave an opening to 
slip the photograph in, above each oval; now 
arrange the gilt leaves, etc., and fasten them on 
with glue and needle-points. A bow of ribbon 
tied at the top of the handle gives a necessary 
finish. MARIE, 


Figs. 2-3. Infant’s Bib. 


This pretty little bib is made of corded piqué 
in three pieces, each one of which is outlined 
ina design full size of the centre one being 
shown in Fig. 3. The pieces are joined together 
with rows of insertion, and it is edged all around 
with lace. 
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Figs. 4-5. Lamp Shade. 


Fancy lamp shades gain in popularity, and 
new designs are eagerly sought after, Our model 
is made of a light blue or red silk square of fine 
pliable nature, bordered and traversed with fine 
machine-made lace, This lace is embroidered 
with gold and colored silks, and produces an 
Oriental effect. 


Fic. 4. 
Figure 5 shows exactly how the shade is 
made. 


Fig.6. Housewife. 


This cask-shaped housewife is made of thin 
wood or cardboard, over which is stretched some 
old embroidery, brocade, encircled with bands 
of plain satin ribbon, edged with either velvet 
or gold galloon, to represent the hoops. Rosette 
or pompon in the centre for the bung; bows in 
corded ribbon, with a bordering of velvet checks 
in the two prevailing colors of the pattern. The 
inside is lined with pongee silk, and holds cot- 
ton, needles, silk, etc. This is a pretty and use- 
ful addi ion to a lady’s work-basket, and is also 
handy to put in a bag to use if needed in 
traveling. 
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Fig. 7. Sachet for a Bride.’ 

Sachets form an important part in all the dif- 
ferent details of dress, and each article is scented 
with the favorite perfume of the wearer. Trous» 
seaux for brides have exquisitely beautiful sachets, 
made to accompany them. One model is com. 
posed of squares of white or cream satin, divided 
into three compartments, for gloves, lace, and 
handkerchiefs. They are covered with watered 


siik, and embellished 
with tufts of orange blos. 
soms wrought in natural 
colors, and enlivened 
with silver thread. Large 
butterfly bows in satin, 
silver, and chenille cord, 
A. T, 

Ori parmed Net: 
(See colored page in 

front part of bock.) 

The deSign for this 
stripe can be worked on 
white or black net with 
filoselle, with stripes of 
plain net on each side, 
would make a pretty 
drapery for a ball-dress; 
or the stripe may be 
worked on Brussels net 
with white or colored 
filoselle. It would look 
exceedingly well worked 
on dark cream net, with 


electric blue filoselle. To work the design 
you must first m. kea tracing of it on trans- 
parent linen, then tack the net over it; the 
pattern is worked in ordinary darning-stitch 
over one thread and under the next; the 
ends of the filoselle raust be left at the back 
of the work, and fastened off neatly and se- 
curely when the tracing-linen is removed. 

The doily is woiked in the same manner. 
The lace must be cut out an inch wider than 
the design shown, so as to allow for a hem 
around the edge, or else a finish in button- 
hole stitch. 1f desired, a lace added after 
it is hemmed makesa pretty finish. These 
dainty doily’s are used to place under finger 
bowls, and show a fancy piate underneath; 
they are not intended for real use. 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATIONS. 
BY CARRIE M. ASHTON. 


Willow rockers are very pretty trimmed with 
fancy ribbon. Sometimes six yards, or even 
more, is used on one chair. 

The latest thing is to have large square scrap- 
baskets, and gild the top, handles at the side, and 
feet, and run rows of two shades of ribbon in, 
finishing one side with a large bow. Pink and 
green, pink and blue, and old gold and blue, are 
all pretty shades, used together. 

The creamy celluloid is much used for fancy 
articles, It comes in sheets, and can be easily 
cut and made into receptacles for cards, letters 
and papers that are both novel and pretty. 


Pretty and dainty lamp-shades are made of 
colored gauze in handkerchief shape, and are 
trimmed around the edge with several rows of nar- 
row ribbon, and in each corner is embroidered a 
small flannel design in gold or silver thread. A 
pretty bonbon bag, which is intended fora philo- 
pena present, is made of wide yellow satin rib- 
bon, and has a bottom of narrow white satin rib- 
bon. At the top of the bag the ribbqn is fringed, 
and just below this are sewed small rings, through 
which narrow ribbons are drawn for the strings. 
Afilmy cobweb is painted on one side, which 
imprisons a green fly in its meshes, and under 
that the word “ Philopena” is painted in fancy 
letters. The following verse is painted on the 
other side : 


“Twas foolishness that made me play 
With you at give and take; 
But those who into cobwebs run 
Right well deserve their fate.” 

Fancy baskets of every imaginable style and 
form, gilded, silvered or plain, and trimmed with 
yards of ribbon, are to be seen everywhere, and 
are used for hairpins, pin-cushions, jewelry, work, 
Scraps, etc. 

Dainty sachet bags are made of bolting cloth 
or silk illusion, and filled with the fluffy milk- 
weed pods. They are tied with a handsome bow 
of ribbon, and the top ef the sachet is oftentimes 
trimmed with lace. 


“Throns,” or fancy scarfs, are made of China 
silk or bolting cloth, and the ends can be painted, 
embroidered, or left plain. Some very pretty 
ones are hem-stitched. 

Pongee and surah silk is much used for sofa 
cushions or pine pillows. A pretty pine pillow 
that is both useful and ornamental is made of a 
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pretty light shade of green, and has a band of 
cardinal plush across the top, with the following 
motto embroidered below : 


‘‘Who rests his head on me is blest. 
I bring sweet dreams and peaceful rest.” 


Chair rolls can be crocheted, afghan stitch of 
four colors of midnight yarn or zephyr that har- 
monize nicely (four shades of red makes a pretty 
one), or made of plush, or india silk long enough 
to fit the chair. At either end where they are 
gathered up, is a fancy bow, and a ribbon or cord 
is used to fasten them to the chair. They should 
be stuffed or filled with soft cotton wool, and 
there should be an inner lining to prevent the 
cotton from ever coming through the outer cover, 


Dainty toilet sets for the guest-room, can be 
made of bolting cloth embroidered in forget-me- 
nots, over a pale blue silesia or silk lining. 

For a pink room they can be embroidered with 
apple blossoms, wild roses or rose Luds, and lined 
with pink. There shoula be a long bureauspread 
or scarf, A large mat for the cushion and two 
toilet bottles, besides a splasher. 


A pretty and unique toilet set has clover blos- 
soms, and occasionally a four-leaf clover scattered 
here and there over it. Andanother has yellow 
butter-cup stems over it the same way, and the 
lining is of yeliow silesia or satin to match the 
butter-cups. 


Many who cannot embroider, paint their fancy 
work. Fancy work, like other things needs orig- 
inality. Do not think you must have something 
like Mrs. A— or Mrs. B—. 

Do not be a chinaman, and only copy. Use 
your own ideas, and many times you can improve 
upon your friend’s fancy work that you have ad- 
mured so much. 


Table linen embroidered in wash silks is very 
fashionable and eapensive. The stitches used 
are known as Kensington and satin, Roses, but- 
ter-cups, carnations,ecorn flowers, and poppies 
are all pretty and appropriate designs for table 
decorations. 


Many of the latest table-linen decorations are 
in white. A handsome sideboard scarf has yel- 
low morning-glories one end, and p)nk carnations 
on the other. Tray cloths are very useful and 
save a tablecloth a great deal. For ordinary use 
red embroidery cotton is very durable for outlin- 
ing them, but for other purposes the silk is. pre- 
ferable, 
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WORK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Dolls’ Draw- 
ing Rvom. 
Doll furniture 

is now repro- 

duced in minia- 
ture from designs 
of large suites, 

Boys with a knife 

and clever fingers 

can copy and in- 
vent many pretty 
articles, that will 
add greatly to the 
fitting up of a 
miniature toy 
house. We give 
the idea of an en- 
tirely furnished 
room. In our ex- 
ample the chairs, 
cabinets, etc., are 
of the Louis Seize 
period—in ebony 
picked out with 
gold, and uphol- 
stered with plush. 
The curiains are 
likewise made of 
plush, with a lace 
border and ball 
fringe. The table 
cover, the carpet, 
and the window- 
sill valances are 
hand-em broid- 
ered on Java can- 
vas in cross-stitch, 
with suitable 
fringes attached. 
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AUGUST. 


ITH the summer season 

‘of Janguor and idleness 

full wpon us, the maga- 

zine looks as fresh and 

bright, as if the crisp 

breath of autumn was 

blowing around it. We 

have honestly striven 

to keep to our upward 

and forward course as 

the season has ad- 

vanced; determined, in the face of competition, 
todo more for our patrons, than we have ever 
done before. Our past record is surely one cal- 
culated to convince our readers, that what we 
promise we mean to perform at all hazards; and 
each succeeding number as it appears, gives the 
full complement and more of the good things 
foretold. A great many publications start out 
each year with a brilliant prospectus, setting 
forth all the many wonderful things they propose 
doing. No doubt, many of them are honest in 
their intentions, but, not having had experience, 
find they have promised much more than they 
can afford to give; so each month sees a gradual 
dropping off of even the necessary articles, and 
the final numbers are meagre in every depart- 
ment. Not so with GopEy’s Lapys’ Book ; we 
have had too much intercourse with the public, 
not to know their needs; we know what they 
want and how they want it, and we never offer 
what we are not definitely prepared to supply. 
During the past year we have improved all the 
old departments of the magazine, and introduced 
several new features, which we hope, and have 
every reason to believe, from the many flattering 
encomiums showered upon us, have pleased our 
readers. We are not going to stop here, how- 
ever; if we have pleased in the time past, there 
is some for us to give more pleasure in the future, 
and each month we try to add something new. 
Last month, we commenced a series of articles 
upon household decoration, which will not only 
be written in a pleasing vein, but will give our 
readers many useful and seasonable ideas about 
beautifying their homes at a trifling cost, So each 
month some new feature is added, we are always 
on the alert for new ideas, new styles, and all 
possible improvements. Our aim is to make the 
magazine a home necessity, and to so improve 


its pages, month by month, that every woman in 
the land will feel that without Gopgy’s Lapys’ 
Book her household is incomplete, and she is 
without the guide, comfort, amusement, and 
judgment upon all necessary matters, which adds 
to her home comfort. Let each and all try the 
magazine for six months, and pass their verdict 
upon its merits. EDITOR. 
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To Contributors and Story Writers. 

In sending M.S., the full postage must be 
placed on it. Also stamps for return must be 
sent, or we cannot be answerable for it, Do 
not write asking if M.S, will be received, as we 
give noreplies to such inquiries; all are received 
and read, if not wanted returned, if postage 
is enclosed. EpITor. 
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What Our Subscribers Say. 

DEAR Sir :—I acknowledge with pleasure the 
receipt of the nice organ, as a premium which 
arrived here safely. 

Please accept my sincere thanks. I like it 
extremely well, It is all you described it, and 
more too, It is remarkably sweet toned. I 
also read with great pleasure and interest your 
Yours sincerely, 

Annick E. T. 


magazine. 
Taylor, Tex. 


The Godey Publishing Co. 

GENTLEMEN :—In reply to your inquiry whether 
the tea set, the premium you sent me for form- 
ing a club of fifty names, was “ satisfactory,”—I 
would say that it was perfectly so; that it more 
than met my expectations. 

Yours respectfully, 

Schenectady, N. Y. NINA W. 


The experience of William D. Howells will 
give much comfort to struggling writers who are 
beginning to grind out poems and novels when 
he says: I remember very distinctly the first 
story I attempted to write. I got along very 
well until I wanted to draw it to a close, and in 
my efforts to do so I got intoa most horrible con- 
dition of affairs. Returning to a story after I 
have left it for only a few hours I find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to resume work. So many new 
ideas will have come to me during the interim 
that it is impossible to know for some time in 
what way to use the material, With me, at the 
best, composition is slow.and laborious. 
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DEAR GopEy.—I am very well pleased with 
your book and patterns. I don't.see how I 
could do without the patterns, I understand them 
and they are no trouble.—A. S., Cedar Grove, 
W. Va. 

Ep, GopEy’s Lapy's Book.—Y our magazine is 
my most welcome visitor, Since receiving your 
patterns, I do most of my own sewing. Long 
live Godey’s.—Mrs, A. L. M., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 

~~, 
Famous Resorts for Health and Pleasure. 

A glance through the pages of the beautifully 
illustrated Tourists Guide issued this season by 
the New York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
road Company will prove especially profitable 
to persons engaged in mapping out a summer 
vacation trip. 

The information contained therein is complete 
and presented in a concise yet interesting man- 
ner, and includes a description of the famed 
health and pleasure resorts situated along the 
line of and accessible via the New York Central. 
Prominently mentioned are Saratoga Springs, 
Queen of Spas, celebrated for its wonderful 
mineral waters, mammoth hotels, and perennial 
gaiety; Lake George, loveliest of inland waters; 
Adirondack Mountains, paradise of the sports- 
man and camper-out; Alexandria Bay, the most 
beautiful river resort in the world; Thousand 
Islands, the delight of tourists ; Cooperstown, un- 
rivalled for beauty of surroundings and delight- 
ful climate ; Sharon Springs, famous for its health- 
restoring sulphur baths; Green Mountain Re- 
sorts, the breezy Catskills, and hundreds of other 
notable places of popular resort in New York 
State, New England, and Canada. 

Summer Excursion tickets at reduced rates 
are now on sale every day to the places men- 
tioned, and are available upon the Fast Express 
Trains, including the Vestibuled Limited. 

Copies of the book will be mailed free to any 
address upon enclosing seven cents in stamps to 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York City. 





Mrs, Cyrus W. Field is said to guard as the 
chiefest among her treasures, a small silver box 
presented to her husband by the municipality of 
New York, and containing the freedom of the 
city. This was given to Mr. Field after the suc- 
cessful laying of the Atlantic Cable, and was the 
last time that the honor was bestowed. The home 
of the Fields, is on the corner of Lexington Ave- 
nue and Twenty-first Street, facing Gramercy 
Park, and, like Edward Cooper’s house on 


Washington Square, is two houses thrown into 
one. The exterior of the houses is uninteresting 
enough, but the interior is filled with a remark. 
able collection of bric-a-brac and testimonials that 
have been presented to Mr. Field from time to - 


time. 
——>~<or oe - 


Do You Share the Results? 

Why not use other people’s brains as well as 
your own in order to lessen life’s work, and 
especially so when the coming hot weather will 
make life a burden to those who have to do 
laborious house work? The very word « Pear. 
line ” sounds clean and sweet enough to recom- 
mend even a poorer article. But “ Pearline” 
does as clean and as sweet work as its name im- 
plies. Now if there bea housekeeper among the 
thousands of GODEyY’s readers, who has hitherto 
lived so far beneath her privileges as not to have 
used ‘ Pearline,” surely she will at once purchase 
a packet and test what it willdoforher. ‘‘ Pear- 
line” represents brains. That is, it is the pro- 
duct of long and hard process of thought, in- 
vestigation and experiment. You are invited to 
share the results. 

Edison, the inventor, says that he seldom sleeps 
more than four hours. He has slept ten, but it 
made him feel badly. All he eats in a day 
wouldn’t weigh more than a pourd, and consists 
of toast, a little potato, or something of that kind. 
When he has anything special on hand he works 
night and day. To keep up the spirits of his 
men who have to work with him, he sometimes 
hires a man to play the organ in his laboratory 
all night long. 

No one who has given the Ideal Felt Tooth 
Polishers a fair trial will ever go back to the 
bristle brush. The increased ease and comfort 
of its use, together with the delightful results 
obtained, will cause the old-fashioned brush to 
become distastful if not repugnant, 

Please keep us on your books indefinately. 
Can’t do without Godey. It grows better and 
better all the time.— Ze Sun, Denver, Ind. 

Mrs, Roe, the widow of the deceased novelist, 
has erected a handsome monument over her 
husband's grave, at Cornwall-on the-Hudson. 

Mrs Harriet Prescott Spofford is an enthusias- 
tic advocate of daily exercise for girls. She does 
not care so much about its nature, so long as it is 
taken. She believes that it is as much the duty 
of parents to insist upon a certain amount of 
exercise for their girls, as it is for them to insist 
upon proper diet and clothing. 
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Florence Nightingale is sixty-nine years of 
age and an invalid, but she has written a letter 
of sympathy for the Johnstown sufferers with her 
own hand. She seldom leaves her house now-a- 
days, but she keeps upa lively interest in all that 
is going on, and she attends to an enormous cor- 
respondence from all parts of the world. 


A total of four million dollars of contributions 
to the aid of the Johnstown sufferers is one of the 
best evidences that selfishness is not the only 
motive that controls society in these days. It 
may look a good deal as if that was the most 
powerful factor in commerce during ordinary 
periods, but occasionally evidence to the con- 
trary comes in the disguise of a calamity. 


Mrs, Bloomfield Moore, of Philadelphia, who 
makes her home in London, is one of the wealth- 
iest American widows. She is about sixty years 
of age, of little more than average height, and in- 
clined to plumpness. Her hair is snow white, 
and rolled high up from her forehead. Mrs. 
Moore has written one or two books, besides 
pamphlets and magazine articles, the latter two 
advocating the Keeley motor, in wh.ch she is a 
firm believer and large stockholder. 

- <r 
WHAT THE PRESS SAY OF US. 

GopEy’s LADy’s Book for July is an excellent 
number. There are many pleasing stories and 
beautiful rhymes. The illustrations are beauti- 
ful. The frontispiece entitled “Gee Up!” 
charmingly introduces a home sketch of mother 
and child, The Household and the Work Table 
are full of good things.— Mass. Ploughman, 
Boston, Mass. 

GopeEy’s LADy Book for Ju'y has arrived, as 
fresh as a spring sunshine, full of novelties and 
attractions throughout. The literary pages con- 
tain several good stories, and a charade of equal 
merit, while poems, fashion, gossip, and work de- 
signs make upa great variety of good things. 
The publication increases in merit each month.— 
Sunday Republic, Philadelphia. 

GopEy’s Lapy’s Book for July is out, full of 
attractions for the fair sex, not that the sterner 
sex are forgotten, for if the household hints and 
recipes were carried out they would reap many 
advantages in their home comfort. Send two 
dollars for your subscription to the best ladies’ 
fashion magazine in America, to Godey Publish- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, Pa.— Union, Brandon, Vt. 

GopeEy’s LApy’s Book, for July is just out, the 
number is especially attractive, with a pretty 
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frontispiece, “Gee Up.” Numerous fashion and 
work illustrations, besides an architectual design 
for achurch. Why every lady should not be 
well and fashionably dressed, when they can see 
so many pretty styles in Godey, is a mystery hard 
to solve, and also when they can select the pat- 
tern for the garment they desire, by sending the 
coupon to the publisher. This is a most generous 
offer which every lady should at once avail her- 
self of, by subscribing for the magazine.—J/ndex, 
Mitchellville, Iowa. 

GopEy’s Lapy’s Book. The wife and 
mother who has little time for reading can find 
no one periodical more adapted to her needs 
than Godey’s Lady’s Book, which is full of inter- 
esting reading as well as information which she 
is always in need of.—Citizen, Boston, Mass. 

«“GopEy’s Lapy’s Book.”—The midsum- 
mer’s number of Godey’s Lady’s Book has been 
received. Notwithstanding the temperature, it 
is more than equal to its general excellence. The 
opening illustration, “ Gee Up,” will carrymany 
a fond mother and child back to when life was 
full of sunshine. The colored and black fash- 
ions and work pages are all full of novelties, 
The architectural design for an Episcopal church 
is very quaint and attractive. “A Notion of 
Nancy’s,” an illustrated story by Max. Van der 
Weyde, is replete with interest. “Two Sum- 
mer Days.” by Olivia Lovell Wilson, is a very 
clever sketch, with an excellent moral. “ Music 
Hath Charms ” is an amusing charade. The 
two serials “« A Woman's Way,” by Elsie Snow, 
and “« A Model American Girl,” by David Lowry, 
increase in interest. ‘The Beautiful Home 
Club,” by Emma J. Gray; is a new department 
upon home decoration, which will, without 
doubt, as they are to be continued, prove a great 
source of interest to the readers of the magazine. 
The other departments are bright and interest- 
ing as usual. Published at Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Sunday Dispatch, Philadelphia. 


ae to 
BOOK TABLE. 

« Bertha Laycourt.” By Edgar C. Blum. J. B. 
Lippincott & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price, $1.25. 

A well-written novel, the heroine a noble girt 
and woman, letting self ever stand back and giv- 
ing her brightest thoughts and work for others. 
There are several good characters interwoven 
throughout the book, but she stands forth before 
all. A book calcula‘ed to do much good besides 
proving merely entertaining. 
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« Antoinette; or The Marl-Pit Mystery.” By 
George Ohnet. Illustrated. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadeiphia, Pa. Price, 50 cents, 
A story with a deep-laid and well-developed 

plot. The scene is laid in France, where the 

petty hatred of the principal characters has been 
allowed to go on increasing for years. How the 
final denouncement was brought about is told in 

a well-written and extremely interesting manner, 

It is a book sure to please the general reader, and 

will take rank with the best fiction of the day. 


**A Lost Wife.” By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price, 25 cents. 

How the lost wife becomes entirely obliterated 
as it were from life, is told in a pleasing and ex- 
citing manner which the author knows so well 
how todo. It is a book suited to a dreamy sum- 
mer’s day,when your attention needs stimulating. 


‘‘ Jerry ” and other stories by the author of 
Molly Bawn, etc. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 25 cents. 

“Jerry” is a pathetic little story, followed by 
others, all written in the style that makes the au- 
thor so popular. 


“Wheat and Tares.” By Graham Clayton, 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila, Pa. Price, $1.25. 

A well written story of life in Virginia by one 
who has full knowledge of his sub ect, along with 
the talent to construct a lively, entertaining story- 
The story commences before the war, and carries 
its readers on to ten years alter its close. 


“« Merle’s Crusade.” By Rosa NouchetteCarey. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila,, Pa. Price, $1.25. 

A story for girls with numerous illustrations. 
The heroine found it necessary to do her work 
in life and stepped into the niche she thought 
she fitted. How she enobled the position she 
occupied,is written up in a pleasing manner form- 
ing a romantic story with a strong moral tendency. 


“Nearto Happiness” translated from the 
French by Frank H, Po'ter. D. Appleton and 
Company, New York.” Price 50 cents. 

The hero and heroine while “ Near to Happi- 
ness” were too blind to see where it lay, until 
too late. The book is forcibly written, and the plot 
exciting enough to keep the interest unabated 
throughout. 

“In The Wire Grass” by Louis Pendleton. 
D. Appleton and Company, New York. Price 
50 cents, 
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Mr. Pendleton is a careful observer of human 
nature, his characters are well drawn, the book 
has an interest and freshness of its own, well 
worthy of perusal. 

“Lace.” A Berlinromance., By Paul Lindau, 
D. Appleton and Company, New York. Price 


" 50 cents, 


This romance is an altogether charming story 
well told. 


“Thoth,” by the author of “A Dreamer ot 
Dreams.” J. B, Lippincott Company, Philadel. 
phia, Pa, Price 25 cents. 

A weird and mysterious romance, of the plague 
in Athens. The story is powerful and quite 
unique in character, and likely to prove as great a 
success here as it has in England, this being a 
reprint from the third London edition. 


“The Confessions of An Abbe.” By Louis 
Ulbach. T. B, Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia, 
Pa, Price, 25 cents. 

Its power is great, its incidents thrilling, and 
the character vividly drawn. 

«The Changed Brides.” By Mrs. Emma D. 
E. N. Southworth. T. B, Peterson & Bros.,Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

This is a reprint of the popular novel by Mrs. 
Southworth and is sold for 25 cents. 

«“ The Prairie Flower.” By Emerson Bennett. 
T. B. Peterson & Bros., Phila., Pa. Price, 25 cents. 

The scene is in the mighty West, before the 
conquering tread of civilization had entered upon 
the vast solitudes. It is full of life, love, humor 
and pathos. 

«Can Love Sin?” By Mark Douglas. T. B. 
Peterson & Bros, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $1.50. 

The interest is strong and keen, while the orig- 
inality both in conception and treatment is com- 
mendable. It is a book that will be read through» 
and whatever may be thonght of its teachings 
there can be no question of its ability to entertain. 


«Ob ect in Life and How to Attain It.” By 
Leopold Schmidt, Jr, Fowler & Wells Co., 766 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Price, 60 cents. 

The author considers every one should have a 
worthy object in Jife, and ably sets forth in the 
pages given how it should be sought-after and 
found. 

“Ivan the Serf.” By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. J: 
S. Ogilvie, 75 Rose Street, New York, N. Y. 
Price, 25 cents 

A story laid in Russia and full of powerful sit- 
uations and thrilling romance. 
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For Description see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 20. Fig. 21, 


For Description see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 22. 
For Description see Fashion Department. 





